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MARION N. KERSHNER 


After a few years of experience in the business world you soon discover 
that the best jobs do not always go to the most educated individuals. You 
learn that there are many other factors besides academic intelligence which 
help or hinder success. 

Developing confidence, ease, and the ability to carry on an interesting con- 
versation while participating in social activities is one of these factors which 
can be as important to a management man as to anyone else. As a man rises 
in the management ranks this ability becomes even more important. The 
ability to get along with others, to say and do the right thing at the right 
time, can enhance a man’s career, or it can damage it. A respected friend of 
mine told me recently of two men in his organization who refused higher 
management positions not because they couldn't handle the greater respon- 
sibility, but because they felt they could not measure up to the new social 
demands that would be placed upon them. 

Fortunately, social grace is not a thing that you either have or don’t have. 
It’s an ability that can be acquired. You can do something about it. Work- 
ing with groups and spending leisure hours with friends can be a test of, as 
well as a means of, expanding your social skills. 

Developing poise depends upon a great deal of practice. You meet people 
in many different surroundings and by using common sense and some under- 
standing of human nature, learn to “sell” yourself. The backbone of every 
NMA club is the opportunity for management development it affords its 
members. 

Everyone is more or less on an equal basis where conversation and relation- 
ships are informal. There are business meetings and committee meetings 
where you can sharpen your ability to influence others. Banquets and social 
affairs such as dances and parties often conducted by management clubs 
provide a means for gaining poise. 

Social confidence is made up of a lot of little things. If you keep an eye 
open you can spot a good share of them, and do something to nip them in 
the bud before they grow into big problems. 
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What one superintendent learned in his attempts to ap- 
praise performance of his managers— 





mp Create a desire to improve 
mp Help them map their own personal development 


efforts 
mp Encourage growth 


If At 
You 





First 


ities Succeed 


by Bradford B. Boyd 


Morale is a sensitive thing. 
One may be hard-pressed to ex- 
plain why morale in his depart- 
ment is high. Yet well-meaning 
actions can completely scuttle 
morale when they are not 
thought through. 

Dave Thurston, superintend- 
ent in a Midwest manufactur- 
ing plant, learned painfully that 
management performance ap- 
praisals can wreck morale. Im- 
properly planned, without 
thought of human feelings, 
performance reviews are noth- 
ing short of dynamite—blasting 
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to bits carefully constructed 
teamwork, cooperation, and 
smoothly functioning produc- 
tion departments. 

Dave’s company was a grow- 
ing one. He knew that he and 
the eight foremen under him 
must grow with the company. 
Failure to improve one’s self, 
he reasoned, was standing in 
the way of progress. His plant 
was producing well. But Dave 
felt that every supervisor 
needed to be engaged in a pro- 
gram of self-improvement if 
they were to keep pace with 
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the growth potential of the 
company. 

Using what he called the 
scientific approach of finding 
needs or weaknesses and con- 
centrating on those, Dave set up 
a four-step plan for the im- 
provement of his management 
team. 

1. An appraisal of each fore- 
man’s performance by Dave, 

2. Each foreman rating the 
performance of the other seven 
using the same rating scale. 

3. Each foreman rating him- 
self at the time of the appraisal 
interview. 

4. An improvement program 
for each foreman worked out 
by Dave based on his appraisal 
and the average for the seven 
other foremen. 

The appraisal form used by 
Dave was borrowed from an- 
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other company. It contained 16 
traits with space for five pos- 
sible ratings on each, ranging 
from excellent to poor. Ambig- 
uous traits like loyalty, integri- 
ty, courage, energy, leadership, 
initiative, and temperament de- 
manded an evaluation. The re- 
sults of the evaluations were, to 
say the least, inconsistent. 

Dave saw a tendency on the 
part of his foremen who were 
good friends to rate one another 
high on all factors. Where no 
strong feelings existed between 
the men, the evaluation was a 
combination of high, low and 
middle of the road. In the case 
of two men who had disliked 
one another for some time, the 
ratings were clearly low on 
most traits. Averaging the rat- 
ings did not give Dave the re- 
sults he was looking for. More 











often than not a high rating 
from one foreman was washed 
out by a low rating by another. 
All ratings when _ grouped 
tended toward the middle of the 
scale. 


Dave proceeded therefore 
with the development of im- 
provement programs for each 
of his men based on his own 
evaluations. He used selected 
ratings of others to reinforce 
his own. This, he felt, gave him 
stronger ground to stand on 
in suggesting areas where a 
man needed improvement. It 
was, he felt, more objective. He 
was not aware that his own 
ratings were biased nor that he 
was using only those others 
which would strengthen his own 
bias. 

Dave conducted his _inter- 
views in a friendly way. He 
asked each man to rate himself 
on the same form. He reviewed, 
then, his own rating with each 
man. Areas of strength were 
praised and the foreman was 
told that several others had 
rated him high on this trait also. 
Areas of weakness were pointed 
out firmly and again Dave men- 
tioned that several of the man’s 
associates had rated him low on 
this trait. Usually a man’s self 
evaluation supported the low 
rating and provided “the basis 
for agreement.” 


The programs for improve- 








ment mapped out by Dave for 
each man were discussed and 
accepted willingly. The men 
quickly acknowledged that 
there was room for improve- 
ment and that they wanted to 
do something about it. Dave’s 
plan for them, they agreed, was 
certainly a good place to start. 
For his first attempt at perform- 
ance reviews Dave was pleased. 
The interviews had gone well. 
His men seemed anxious to 
better themselves, and _ this 
couldn’t help but be reflected in 
a better production unit. 

The results over the next six 
months, however, were hardly 
what Dave expected. Gradually, 
his men seemed to become sus- 
picious of one another. Dave 
sensed that his men were telling 
him only the good side of their 
departmental operations and 
were protecting him from the 
problems and mistakes. As time 
went on, he was on the receiv- 
ing end of some highly refined 
apple polishing. Less teamwork 
and cooperation were evident— 
something he was proud of be- 
fore. One of his foremen took a 
“better” job with a competitive 
company. Another of his men, 
he knew, was looking into an 


Prof. Boyd is a supervisor in the Man- 
agement Institute at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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“opportunity” with the same 
rival company. Productivity 
was unchanged. Little or no real 
personal development activity 
had resulted from the first 
round of interviews. 


The second round of apprais- 
als and interviews followed the 
same procedure as the first. 
There were marked differences 
in attitudes, however. Ratings 
were more emphatic—either 
bad or good. There were dis- 
agreements with Dave’s ratings. 
Instead of rating themselves 
lower than was warranted, as 
they had on the first round, 
Dave saw his men rating them- 
selves higher than he felt was 
justified. They seemed insistent 
that they be recognized for 
work that had been accepted 
as routine in the past. There 
were excuses for not having fol- 
lowed “Dave’s Development 
Plans” as they came to be 
known. The new plans, mostly 
a repetition of the first plans, 
were accepted without comment 
or enthusiasm. Three months 
after the second round of inter- 
views, Dave announced his 
abandonment of performance 
appraisals with the expressed 
hope that his foremen would 
continue trying to improve 
themselves. Morale had con- 
tinued to deteriorate. He had to 
start rebuilding! 

To Dave’s credit, he did not 
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swerve in his dedication to the 
principle that performance ap- 
praisal and review was his re- 
sponsibility as a manager. He 
believed that development must 
be based on appraisal of 
strength and weakness. He be- 
lieved that his men had a right 
to know how he regarded their 
work. He was convinced that 
he had the obligation to provide 
a climate which would make his 
foremen want to develop them- 
selves. He studied books and 
articles on appraisal. He availed 
himself of management confer- 
ences and talked with others 
who had met with varying de- 
grees of success. He tried to 
find out where he had gone 
wrong. 

His own analysis revealed 
several mistakes — uncovered 
principles he had _ violated. 
Among them: 

@ Objective evaluations are 
nearly impossible when ambigu- 
ous traits are the basis of meas- 
urement. The “halo” effect 
eannot be avoided. 

@ No manager should ever 
be required to be an assistant to, 
and a critic of, another. (A.M. 
A.’s Ten Commandments of 
Good Organization). In Dave’s 
group four foremen on the sec- 
ond shift were considered as- 
sistants to the four on the day 
shift. 

® Self-ratings, as he had used 
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them, gave his men the feeling 
they had been mouse-trapped. 
The natural tendency was to 
rate themselves low to demon- 
strate modesty. When their own 
low ratings were used to prove 
weaknesses, the men resented 
having been trapped. 


® Men don’t respond well to 
improvement programs rammed 
down their throats. What they 
really need is help and encour- 
agement to find the way them- 
selves. 

@ Dave also came to realize 
that appraisal programs can 
not be adopted from other com- 
panies without modification 
even if they have been success- 
ful. 

A year later when things had 
had a chance to return to nor- 
mal, Dave called his foremen 
together for a short meeting be- 
tween shifts. He repeated his 
conviction that individual 
growth was. necessary for 
company growth. Their coop- 
eration in another approach was 
asked. 

Dave said he would like to 
talk to each of them individual- 
ly in about a month. Each of 
them was asked to prepare 
three things before the talks. 

1. A list of the major con- 
tributions your department 
makes to the company. 


2. A list of the problems you 
are facing in your department. 








3. Your recommendations for 
the solutions to the problems 
you are facing. 

Consider for a moment what 
Dave was asking. 

In the first case he was asking 
each man what he was doing 
well and what he considered to 
be important on his job—in his 
department. This might be 
production achieved, unit costs, 
quality ratio, turnover rate, 
safety record and so on. With- 
out bragging a man could point 
out his worth to the company. 
He could also indicate the fac- 
tors on which he would like 
his performance to be judged. 

With his second question 
Dave was getting to bottom of 
some things that were really 
bothering his men—things that 
were preventing them each 
from doing as good a job as he 
wanted to do. In many cases 
they were taking the initiative 
in pointing out their own weak- 
nesses. It was easier, however, 
to relate them impersonally in 
terms of problems. Problems 
such as poorly trained operat- 
ors, poor flow of work, a trouble 
maker in the work force, inef- 
ficient machines and methods, 
high indirect labor costs, high 
frequency of grievances, were 
cited by his foremen. 

The third question without a 
doubt achieved far more than 
Dave had hoped for in either 
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of two approaches to develop- 
ment through appraisal. Here, 
in his foremen’s recommended 
solutions to their own problems, 
came sound, constructive sug- 
gestions for improving the op- 
eration and the individuals 
supervising them. Each set of 
recommended solutions was, in 
effect, a plan for self-improve- 
ment. But it was arrived at 
with a minimum of emotional 
involvement. More important, 
each man had determined what 
he himself could do and was 
willing to do. 

Dave’s talks with his men 
were tremendously satisfying. 
He found himself doing very 
little of the talking and a lot of 
listening. He learned. He liked 
learning. As each talk 
progressed, he added now and 
then to the major contributions 
of their departments, occasion- 
ally to a problem they over- 
looked, and to each set of sug- 
gestions for improvement he 


volunteered things he could do 
to help. His men literally be- 
came enthusiastic about im- 
provement. 

What had Dave learned from 
his success and failures in moti- 
vating his managers to improve 
themselves—in his attempts at 
performance appraisal? 

e There is no improvement 
without a desire to improve 
and that his job was to create 
an atmosphere in which his 
foremen would want to im- 
prove. 

e When men can, with help 
and encouragement, determine 
for themselves the direction of 
their personal development ef- 
forts, they are more likely to 
follow the plan. 

e Development of managers 
requires the guidance of a coach 
who is dedicated to helping his 
subordinates find growth ex- 
periences—a coach who will en- 
courage growth and who knows 
he can not demand or force it. 





We can make of the trade unions exactly what the intelligence 
and progress of our members will permit. The organizations are 
of the most elastic character, and whatever action is agreed upon 
by the organized wage-earning masses can be formulated and 
achieved by and through the trade unions. It is expected that the 
leaders of the movement must exercise their best judgment. To 
artificially and prematurely expand the scope of the organization 
is to encounter the danger that the whole fabric may be rent 
asunder and thus leave all in a plight of misery and despair.— 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 1892 CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS, PRESIDENT’S 
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IMPROVE 
PRODUCTION 






by E. M. Marshall 


The best methods for improv- 
ing production are based on us- 
ing the time of workers to the 
best advantage and seeing to it 
that the time claimed as “being 
on the job” is correct. 

But Simon Legree methods 
will not work. They only cause 
union protests, strikes and 
shut-downs that are bad busi- 
ness all around, for they are 
threatening to price American 
products out of the reach of 
customers in other nations as 
well as retired Americans liv- 
ing on a fixed income. 

The only hope seems to be in 
ingenious ideas which may save 





a few minutes here and there, 
or else cut down costs or in 
some way increase profits. 

There always is a noticeable 
change in production when the 
temperature varies greatly. 
This is especially so for com- 
panies that manufacture small 
parts that are difficult to handle 
when the hands are either wet 
with perspiration or stiff with 
cold. 

When statistics proved 75 de- 
grees to be the ideal one for 
getting the most work done in 
the shortest amount of time, 
many firms began installing 
air-conditioning with no other 
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idea than that of pushing pro- 
duction figures to a higher 
level. And results are proving 
that the costs of installation 
and operating are as nothing 
compared to the spurt in work- 
ers’ production. 

Professor John R. Watt of the 
Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering at the University of 
Texas has been collecting data 
from all over the nation on 
these effects, and states that in 
every case output goes up— 
from 22 per cent to 28 per cent 
for factory labor and from 20 





per cent to 50 per cent for office 
help. 

But installation costs, which 
are usually two or three times 
the cost of the unit itself in 
those of small size, have also 
gone up although the cost of 
units have decreased over 16 per 
cent in the last five years. Too, a 
company will not always install 
a unit until insulation of a 
building has been done. This 
may prove to be an added ex- 
pense to be considered before 
making the change-over. 

Even when working condi- 
tions are maintained at the 
ideal temperature, this does not 
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help improve the efficiency of 
workers who are struggling 
with personal problems often 
beyond their strength. So some 
firms are extending help by hir- 
ing ministers. These new em- 
ployees conduct services in the 
plant, work alongside other as- 
semblers, head personnel, or 
just go in for counselling those 
who are having domestic or fi- 
nancial difficulties, are strug- 
gling with too many bouts with 
John Barleycorn, or have 
landed in jail as suspected 
thieves in spite of their pro- 


tests of innocence. Among the 
companies using this approach 
are General Electric, Western 
Union, General Foods and 
Caterpillar Tractor. 

Watching over the health of 
workers is nothing new yet it 
is a certain method for keeping 
good workers steadily em- 
ployed instead of being laid up 
with some ailment that may 
have been discovered too late 
to be cured. 

By uniting their health ef- 
forts in an endeavor to control 
the costs, several small firms 
have found what seems to be an 
ideal method for controlling 









health costs while giving added 
attention to the needs of the 
workers. They are using a 
“Healthmobile” which is staffed 
by a physician, two nurses and 
five technicians. All examina- 
tions and necessary laboratory 
work is done right there. The 
physician inspects the plants 
regularly and suggests how 
best to handle any medical 
problems stemming from work 
in any fashion. 

Because nutrition is a health 
weapon, a large percentage of 
today’s companies have in- 
stalled cafeterias where their 
workers not only can get nu- 
tritious meals at cost but also 
may obtain a snack during cof- 
fee breaks. If employees must 
travel to a distant place in 
search of something to eat, not 
only are they likely to take 
over-long periods away from 
the job of necessity, but they 
probably will not have much 
choice in the type of food they 
should consume. Too, a firm 
can control the cleanliness of 
kitchens, dishes and silverware 
used on their own premises 
without too much effort, but 
can do very little about how 
such things are handled in 
eateries not under company 
control, but which can cause 
epidemics. 

Smaller firms which found 
the costs of cafeterias too high 


are now resorting to the use of 
vending machines. Not only 
do these machines supply food 
that is hot and appetizing right 
on the firm’s property but they 
reduce delays in getting back 
on the job because bus service 
was slow or there were not 
enough waiters serving to take 
care of all those wanting to eat 
in some off-the-premises estab- 
lishment. Last year some l,- 
700,000 bought at least one meal 
a day from a vending machine. 
Sales for them have jumped 
from $10 million in 1954 to 
more than $200 million in 1960. 

It isn’t only the time of work- 
ers which companies are seek- 
ing to use to the best advantage 
in this battle to improve pro- 
duction, but also the time of 
executives who must plan how 
to keep production booming 
and customers satisfied even 
when doing both these seems 
so difficult it can be termed 
“impossible” and so will “take 
longer.” 

According to C. L. Hamilton, 
editor of “Flying Magazine,” 
many firms are resorting to 
planes as the easiest solution. 
In 1958, 6500 planes were 
bought by American companies 
and Hamilton predicts that 
while 7000 were purchased in 
1959, the final figures for 1960 
will see even greater sales as 
more and more companies fly 
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their executives to outlying 
plants than ever before. On 
such flights, executives use the 
time to study reports and ob- 
tain needed data in order to 
base their suggestions on the 
most recent data available. 

Nor is a company plane’s use- 
fulness limited simply to get- 
ting high-priced men from 
place to place in the shortest 
time. Often by providing 
quicker transportation of small 
parts that are badly needed, 
planes can prevent a stoppage 
of work as they did at Interna- 
tional Harvester Company only 
a few months ago. 

And if customers receive 
products which do not function 
properly, or get equipment 
broken in transit, such acci- 
dents rupture future profitable 
business unless rectified pronto. 
Here a company plane can 
work wonders by flying repair- 
men wherever they are needed 
so that complaints from far 
away can be ironed out more 
promptly than is usually done 
by companies nearby. This 
promptness in handling com- 
plaints is one of the best busi- 
ness-getters there is. 

Sometimes it is job problems 
which are reducing production. 
Perhaps no one will know ex- 
actly how to handle the prob- 
lem because no one may know 
too much about the materials 
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involved nor how the handling 
of these unknown substances 
can best be done to turn out a 
finished product which will 
function right every time. 

At Eastman Kodak the com- 
pany pays cash for workable 
ideas. They have found that so 
simple a thing as a speck of 
dust can spoil a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of film and no com- 
pany is able long to withstand 
such a drain. The Eastman 
awards are based on the profits 
earned during the year on stock 
at the percentage voted an- 
nually by the directors. This 
rate applies to whatever earn- 
ings a worker has received for 
the previous five years as his 
“wage dividend.” Such divi- 
dends have been paid every 
years except 1934 when the de- 
pression made profits some- 
thing to occur in the future. 

The John Plain Company 
uses merchandise prizes instead 
of cash because they believe 
merchandise has greater appeal 
to a man’s wife and children 
and that the interest of a man’s 
family will egg him into doing 
better than his best previous 
efforts. 

Other firms are relying upon 
neither cash nor merchandise 
prizes, but upon either a com- 
bination of them or else upon 
how swiftly a youthful execu- 
tive can advance. Firms hav- 





ing scattered plants and which 
wish to expand, always make 
certain a newcomer under- 
stands that his efforts are the 
yardstick which will measure 
his future worth to the firm. 

Sales may not always keep 
pace even when production 
may be hitting a new high. 
That is when novel ideas have 
proved their worth even for 
small firms. A restaurant that 
used model trains for fast de- 
liveries of food from the kitch- 
en to the customer has had so 
many satisfied customers who 
talk about “that place where 
your order is always piping hot 
or ice-cold because they use 
those cute toy trains” that it 
was forced to enlarge its quar- 
ters. 

A sport store owner boomed 
sales when he tagged fish ob- 
tained from a local hatchery 


and then ran an advertisement 
saying that anyone catching 
such a fish might have what- 
ever prize carried the same 
number as his catch. Every- 
one winning a prize not only 
bought something they had al- 
ways wanted—but they sent in 
friends to do the same. 

A manufacturer of bricks, 
who had no plant trouble, had a 
too-large inventory until he 
started using his hobby to ad- 
vantage. He was a pigeon fan- 
cier and taught his birds to 
carry orders back to the plant. 
This idea not only won him 
new customers but it resulted 
in getting his old ones to talk 
of him and of his product even 
though there is no great dif- 
ference between his bricks and 
those of his competitors. 

Production can be raised. In- 
genuity can help. Use yours. 





TV Measures Hot Steel Safely 


A new steel mill use of television permits the operator in his air 
conditioned booth (or “pulpit’”’) to measure hot steel beams ac- 
curately to within % inch in preparing to cut them to the desired 
length. Safety and efficiency are improved. 

A special measuring scale appears on the television screen, 
superimposed on the image of a beam on the shear table. The 
operator manipulates his controls to position the beam properly, 
and then makes an accurate cut. 

Another modern installation combines the use of a fluoroscope 
with television to permit remote detection of possible flaws in the 
welded seams of steel pipe. 
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by Michael S. Roberts 


KENNEDY TIGHTENS ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


Tight government control over all phases of the 
economy — wages, prices, collective bargaining — 
is a major goal of the Kennedy Administration. It 
will be accomplished by a combination of new laws 
and hard pressure by government officials. 











Intent is to block major industrial price in- 
creases, hold wages of unionized workers at about 
present levels, boost wages for unorganized workers, 
reduce the cost of borrowing money, block strikes in 
major industries, and boost farm income by raising 
agricultural prices. 


The President refers to this drive, in many 
ways reminiscent of the Roosevelt New Deal, as 
"maintaining price stability" and as fostering eco- 
nomic stability. Many Kennedy aides refer to it 
privately as "indirect" wage and price controls, 
insisting they're necessary to prevent economic 
fluctuations which hurt us in our battle with com- 
munism. The effect, if it becomes successful to any 
extent, will be to replace normal market place 
supply and demand with government mandate. 
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The drive is tied up in the Administration's 
efforts to halt the flow of gold overseas and its 
need for increased industrial production in order to 
bolster tax revenues, and its efforts to curb 
inflation. 


MINIMUM WAGE BOOST A MAJOR PART 


The snowballing drive to boost the minimum wage 
and sharply expand its coverage is a major part of 
this drive. It's aimed at raising the wages of un- 
organized workers, where the Administration believes 
the highest percentage of income spending lies. 








The White House and Democratic congressional 
leaders have been trying to get a minimum wage bill 
through and signed as quickly as possible, knowing 
that the longer the bill is delayed by hearings and 
debates, the more chance of its failing and the more 
compromises they'll have to make. 


Many experienced Washington observers, par- 
ticularly those representing opponents of the move, 
believed it might be, possible if they could delay 
the bill, to block all extension of coverage and 
hold the increase to 15 cents, bringing the minimum 
to $1.15 an hour. 


President Kennedy asked that the minimum be 
raised in three steps to $1.25 an hour, and extended 
to 4.3 million workers, mostly those in the retail, 
service, and wholesale industries. The law would 
make all employees of firms grossing more than $l 
million a year ($250,000 for a few selected indus- 
tries, sueh as gas stations) subject to the new 
minimum after four years. 

Opponents of the measure are fighting mostly on 
two contentions: The measure would be inflationary, 
because all workers would demand raises to match 
raises granted persons making the minimum, and the 
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tremendous amount of new record keeping, particu- 
larly for sales forces, would force consumer prices 
higher. 


UNION REACTION A PROBLEM 


Passage of the minimum wage bill with or with- 
out extended coverage, will present a tough problem 
to the Kennedy Administration in its drive to keep 
the lid on wages of unionized workers. Several 
unions have already made plans to demand raises in 
their scales equal to the percentage the minimum is 
increased. A few even have contract reopening 
clauses based on any minimum wage hike. 

















The Administration will be hard-pressed to 
block a general wage boost over the next two years 
after fighting for an increase in the minimum wage. 

Unions are going to be a tough nut for the 
Administration in this drive anyway. Major in- 
dustries, including autos, face bargaining this 
year. 

President Kennedy and Labor Secretary Arthur 
Goldberg are determined to inject the full weight of 
the federal government into these contract negotia- 
tions, even well ahead of the formal opening of 
talks. Purpose will be to try to hold any pay 
raises to increases in productivity so that no in- 
crease in prices can later be justified. 

Government officials intend to use all the 
threats necessary to hold wages down. They'll 
threaten government fact-finding and similar moves. 
When strikes develop, they make it clear they'll not 
wait long before invoking the Taft-Hartley Act or 
anything else that might come in handy. 

A principal cog in the union-management control 
drive will be the newly-created "Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy." The 2l-man group, 
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headed by the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce and 
including seven persons each from labor and manage- 
ment, will probably become the head on the Kennedy 
bargaining hammer. It was set up to study and ad- 
vise the President on policies needed to "promote 
free and responsible collective bargaining, in- 
dustrial peace, sound wage and price policies, 
higher standards of living and increased produc- 
tivity.* 

Kennedy is likely to run into stiff resistance 
from the unions when the government sticks its nose 
into bargaining. While public squawks from union 
leaders were held back after Secretary Goldberg 
pressured an end to the New York dock strike and the 
airline flight engineers walkout, there will be re- 
action eventually. Chances are unions will demand 
strong Administration support for other items on 
their legislative shopping list, particularly legal- 
izing secondary boycotts in the construction in- 
dustry and repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act sanctions 
for right-to-work laws. 


The union drive for repeal of the right-to-work 
sanction has been stepped up after the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled recently that unions 
cannot use the Taft-Hartley Act in efforts to get an 
"agency shop" provision in contracts. The case in- 
volved only Indiana's law, directly, but weakens the 
agency shop drive of unions in the other 19 right- 
to-work states. Under the agency shop, non-union 
workers are required to pay sums equal to normal 
union dues. 


The agency shop, NLRB Chairman Boyd Leedom 
went so far as to say, is unlawful in any right-to- 
work state under federal law, whether the state law 
permits it or note The full Board, in a 3-2 vote, 
ruled only that the Taft-Hartley Act cannot be used 
to try to get it included in contracts. 
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CONGRESS PACE STEPS UP 


Congress is now heading for a wild and wooly 
finish, probably in early August. President Kennedy 
will get most of what he wants; the unions will too. 

















President Kennedy's backing of union legisla- 
tive demands to offset attempts to clamp strict con- 
trol on bargaining and wages, means few bills that 
unions oppose stand a chance. This would include a 
measure, sponsored by Rep. Bruce Alger, R., Tex., to 
put labor unions under the antitrust laws and to 
prevent industry-wide bargaining. 


The outlook for tax reform this year is not 
good. With the new Administration still suggesting 
various changes, chances are that the over-all tax 
reform measure to be drafted by the House Ways and 
Means Committee will not be ready until 1962. 


Similarly, there is little hope of passage of 
the Herlong-Baker tax bill, which would cut corpor- 
ate and personal income taxes to a maximum of 47 
percent over five years; measures to encourage small 
firms to reinvest profits, and most other special 
tax measures. 


However, there is a chance, although a slim 
one, that Congress will act this year to modernize 
the tax depreciation allowance to spur investment 
in plant and equipment in the hope of spurring the 
economy. One major stumbling block may be indus- 
try's failure so far to agree on what kind of re- 
form it wants. 


There is also a slim chance that a measure 
Sponsored again this year by Rep. Hale Boggs, D., 
Lae, to again permit income tax deductions for 
"legitimate lobbying expense." This measure would 
reverse a 1959 tax ruling, which also in some cases 
disallowed tax deductions for dues paid to chambers 
of commerce, trade associations, and similar groups. 
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Velegatos Americanum 















A New Species 
of 
Business Birds? 





In his article, “Developing the Executive of Tomorrow,” *Myles 
L. Mace pokes fun at the weaknesses of delegation in practice. 
He does this quite disarmingly by suggesting that the National 
Audubon Society might consider a new species of business birds 
known as Delegatos Americanum. Here he identifies several 
birds found in an enterprise. (Editor’s Note: We suspect that 
supervisors can expand this list without difficulty.) 


The White-Shirted Hoverer—A bird who gives a subordinate a 
job to do and then perches on his shoulder. 


The Pin-Striped Whoopster—A bird who, like the Hoverer, 
watches closely over his subordinates and becomes very raucous 
when subordinates deviate from the way he thinks the job should 
be done. 


The Pussy-Footed Mouse Trapper—A bird who needs no de- 
scription, but is likely to swoop down on his subordinate at any 
moment. 


The Bald-Headed Perforator—the bird who leans over his sub- 
ordinate’s shoulder and goes “Pst! Pst!” 


The Grey-Thatched String Holder—The bird who thrives in a i 
nest of red tape. 
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The Yellow-Bellied Credit Snatcher—A bird well known in 
enterprises and often highly regarded. 


The Lesser White-Crested Cuckoo—The fair-haired prince who, 
by habit, lays his eggs in the other fellow’s nest. 


To Mace’s discerning list, Harold Koontz and Cyril O’Donnell 
in “Principles of Management,” ** add several of their own. 


The Duck-Billed Double-Talker—A bird who really never made 
clear what authority he meant to delegate. 


The Golden-Crowned Mourning Dope—A bird who mourns of 
the lack of people whom he can trust with decisions even though 
the only way to teach decision-making is to allow subordinates to 
make them. 


The Black and White Organization Creeper—A bird who dele- 
gates authority and then creeps around the structure to lower- 
level subordinates and thereby nullifies the delegation. 


The Red-Headed Firefighter—A bird who thinks he is delegat- 
ing authority when he has his subordinates check with him be- 
fore making even the most minor decisions. 


The Lion-Kicking Vulture—The boss who sits back and waits 
for his subordinate to make important mistakes and then kicks 
like “dead lions” with great gusto and bravado. 


* Reprinted by permission of the American Management Association. 
** Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


What's Ahead in MANAGE 


The May issue of Manace will contain a special section on 
education in the development of managers. This issue will provide 
basic information on the developments going on in education 
throughout the country. Between the lines, you will come to the 
conclusion that the management man who utilizes education 
courses sponsored by NMA and local colleges and universities 
is the man who is going places. Not only will you find valuable 
information on the education phase of industrial management, 
but other provocative articles that explore this vast field of 
management. 
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In business today we see a 
trend on the part of manage- 
ments to plan on retiring their 
personnel at the age of 55 in- 
stead of waiting until the staff 
reaches 65. There are various 
reasons for this, one of the 
most important being the desire 
to make room for the younger 
personnel who would get rest- 
less if there were no openings 
above to which they could ad- 
vance. Early retirement pro- 
vides that opportunity for the 
younger staff to get ahead, but 
it also creates a negative situa- 
tion which costs the companies 
money due to the loss of the ex- 
perience and mature thinking 
of those old-timers. It is still 
too soon to properly evaluate 
the gains or losses of this pro- 
cedure. Each company, each ex- 
ecutive must gamble on mak- 
ing the right decision without 
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Retired’ Executives 





by Clarence G. Scholtz 


the benefit of long periods of 
trial and error and accumula- 
tive statistics to prove which is 
correct; to retire the staff at 55 
or to carry them on to age 65. 

However, let us assume that a 
good percentage of business or- 
ganizations will adopt the ear- 
ly retirement program. What 
factors quickly come to light? 
First of all, is the fact that not- 
withstanding a person aged 55 
will not be as spry as one aged 
25 because nature has, over the 
years, taken its toll from a phys- 
ical standpoint, nothing has 
yet occurred to slow down or 
destroy the mental or brain 
power capacity of the individ- 
ual. At age 55 the individual 
can think just as clearly as the 
person of 25 and in addition 
have the memories of experi- 
ence gathered over the years. 

Business organizations must 
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have young blood, young 
thoughts, young vigor to sur- 
vive, but that alone cannot and 
will not bring outstanding suc- 
cess to that concern. Experi- 
ence and mature thinking are 
vital, necessary, and imperative 
to handle the vast number of 
big problems arising each day 
in business. The wizards of 25 
cannot provide the experience 
and mature thinking because 
they have not yet acquired 
these attributes. So it is essen- 
tial to either keep within the 
organization some who are old- 
er than 55 or go out and em- 
ploy experienced counsellors or 


advisors to supplement the 
young executive staff. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous and lowers 
morale if an organization has 
different rules for different seg- 
ments of the staff. However 
there is one way out of this pre- 
dicament. So let us go back to 
the retirement of the staff at 
age 55. 

A man, or woman for that 
matter, is generally in fairly 
good health at age 55. Many 
may not be financially able to 
carry on with a reduced income 
such as a pension would be. 
They may have to seek other 
employment to maintain their 





Much Later Retirement Seen Likely 


Re-examination of public and 
private retirement systems and 
practices is indicated by events 
now taking place in the field of 
medical research, the Employee 
Health and Benefits Committee 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers was told re- 
cently. 

Massive concentration of 
medical research upon. degen- 
erative diseases of old age 
promises a breakthrough simi- 
lar to the one which has already 
occurred in infant diseases, 
with extension of life expec- 
tancy to 90 years, possibly even 
150 years, Benjamin B. Ken- 


drick, assistant director of re- 
search, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, reported. 

He said, “There was at least 
as much optimism for positive 
good health among the aged 
and the aging as there was for 
increased length of life . . 
If 65 was a good retirement age 
in 1953, a somewhat higher fig- 
ure would be more appropriate 
today, and if progress continues, 
a still higher figure would be 
better tomorrow.” 

“It is none too early to begin 
studying whether and how re- 
tirement ages might be raised,” 
he said. 
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neighborhood standing and 
keep the income up to necessary 
limits to prevent selling homes, 
moving to less important and 
cheaper residential areas, even 
stop financing the children 
through their college years, pro- 
vided they had married in mid- 
dle life instead of early years. 
Some at age 55 may not have 
a hobby or interest to keep 
them active and alert, and al- 
though they may be wealthy 
cannot accept a life of idleness. 
Thus we have a ready-made 
pool of retired executives who 
cannot and will not remain idle. 
They will either go into busi- 
ness themselves or seek em- 
ployment in established busi- 
ness houses that need their 
training, experience, and ma- 
ture thinking. Many large cor- 
porations permit their president 
and executive vice-president 
and possibly others to have per- 
sonal assistants, in addition to 
the usual female secretaries. 
These assistants have an im- 
portant position but the position 
is always in danger particularly 
if the executive should die sud- 
denly or retire, because while 
that young outstanding assist- 
ant was valuable to the chief, 
he may not be acceptable to 
the new chief, and then it be- 
comes a mad scramble to find 
a place for him; not a very satis- 
factory situation either for the 
company or the individual. 
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To avoid such a situation and 
still give the top executives the 
necessary assistants, what could 
be wiser than to employ some 
of the retired executives men- 
tioned above from other organi- 
zations. These men have been 
top managers at salaries up to 
maybe $35,000 per year. Now 
idle they would welcome a posi- 
tion of honor which might pay 
them $7500 or $10,000. Where 
can you find a better investment 
than to have at the right hand 
of your chief executives other 
experienced executives and 
counselors, particularly when 
you get them at such a bargain 
—$20 or $25,000 worth for 
$7500? You will find many 
times when your executives 
have a particularly difficult 
problem if they could turn to 
such an experienced advisor 
and ask: “John, how would you 
handle this matter or if you had 
a similar problem how did you 
handle it, and was it success- 
ful?” The answer may be of 
great value to your company. 
Is your management missing the 
boat in this respect? 

Also, we might consider that 
these experts can be employed 
without providing pensions for 
them or having to provide the 
usual fringe benefits. In fact 
they could be employed as in- 
dependent contractors by the 
hour or by the day which would 
help to keep down the expense. 
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BRAVE NEW 
ANIMAL 
WORLD 





by Betty French 
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The other day I went into a 
pet shop for some kitty litter, 
and came out scared to death. 
Not of the animals—there was 
nothing more ferocious around 
than a baby catfish and six 
white mice being traded for a 
guinea pig—but for the future 
of the race, the animal race. 

From what I saw, American 
animals haven’t a chance to 
keep their initiative, their 
spirit, their moral fiber, their 
good dispositions, maybe even 
their normal instincts. 

Instead we humans are creat- 
ing a society of coddled, frus- 
trated animal neurotics, and 
setting up a future world filled 
with animal delinquents and 
animal hypochondriacs, judg- 
ing from all the items for 
indulging, protecting, “condi- 
tioning” and pampering our 
darlings which there were in 
that pet shop. 

Of course it’s not the manu- 
facturers of pet equipment’s 
fault; they are only meeting 
our demands. And it’s certainly 
not the animals’ fault. Most 
red-blooded American dogs, for 
example, naturally enjoy get- 
ting their feet muddy instead 
of wearing plastic rain boots 
(to say nothing of zip-hood 
plastic-lined plaid car coats.) 
Most proud American cats pre- 
fer their catnip without bene- 
fit of toys and their necks free 








of tooled collars and beaded 
chokers. Parakeets are harder 
to figure, but it’s fairly certain 
that although they may enjoy 
swings and bells and possibly 
three-mirror vanities, hardly 
any of them really gets much 
out of sets of counting beads. 

Surely it must be a blow to 
any dog to find himself auto- 
matically provided with a 
shedding-retarder (isn’t shed- 
ding nature’s way of renewing 
dogs’ coats?), to any bird to be 
scientifically pacified (isn’t it 
natural for birds to hop around 
madly like that?) or any fish to 
find his fishbowl jammed with 
mountain lava streams and 
Chinese pagodas and pipe- 
smoking frog fountains. 

Goldfish in the good old days, 
as I recall, used to have to use 
their own imaginations to find 
places to hide. Now nothing is 
left to their imagination. In- 
stead, some hyperthyroid hu- 
man imagination has been at 
work and provided them with 
all kinds of science-fiction ac- 
cessories: 

Plastic clams, with “life-like” 
action; “better than live” food, 
80% liver protein; vitamin-min- 
eral aquarium purifiers in the 
shape of starfish and clams; 
colored lights; vari-colored 
crystal graze paint (to prevent 
algae) which must be to the 








fish like a nightmare in techni- 
color;) a chemical concoction 
which adjusts something called 
PH “automatically to 7.0—re- 
gardless of initial acidity or al- 
kilinity of water,” and another 
chemical triumph of man’s 
which “magically creates 
month-old water.” 

In the parakeet world just as 
fiendish an imagination has 
been at work, although in a 
more playful and indulgent, 
and less mad scientist, mood. 
For lonely birds, you can buy 
life-size plastic birds, with the 
advantage that they don’t peck. 
For dirty birds, there are para- 
keet spray baths and mirror- 
lined bathtubs; for bored birds, 
ferris wheels and plastic gui- 
tars; for under-the-weather 
birds, pep tonic, bird bitters, 
medicated seed, nestling food, 
moulting food or just condi- 
tioning food, flaked bird char- 
coal or egg yolk wafers; for un- 
comfortable birds, bags you 
just hang in the cage to kill lice 
and ticks, and also gravel paper 
to keep birds’ claws (dull from 
not killing their own ticks) 
trim; and for spoiled birds, 
toothsome seed trees and bird 
lollipops. 

Dogs and cats, of course, have 
inspired a fantastic variety of 
equipment, from the expensive 
basket-beds and harnesses and 
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name-plate collars, to the 
sweaters and raincoats and 
boots, to the sets of handsome 
dishes labeled “Kitty” or “Dog- 
gie,” to the rubber “old shoes” 
and rubber wieners for dogs. 
There is every kind of medicine 
and food including the calorie- 
counted food for dogs that need 
exercise, and skin-coat condi- 
tioner to stop scratching, odor 
and shedding. 


In a slightly more diabolical 
vein there are the flea collars 
and the dog-and cat repellents 
to protect furniture and flower 
beds, and something called 
“Fire Plug” for housebreaking 
dogs. Most diabolical of all, 


however, is a product designed 
“to keep dogs away from fe- 
males during mating season.” 

Has anybody stopped to think 
of the implications of all this? 
Not only are we threatening to 
kill off ourselves with our nu- 
clear inventions, we are also 
threatening to wipe out dogs! 
Or should any survive, they 
will be such weakened carica- 
tures of dogs due to soft living 
that nobody except maybe 
some weakened, caricatured 
man of the future would want 
them for his best friend. 

Animals of the world, arise! 
You have nothing to lose but 
your choke-chains. 





Metal Lath Boasts Long History 


Many million square yards of metal lath are produced annually 
in the United States. Many people think it’s a new product, yet 
actually it had its beginning more than 120 years ago. 

In 1839 Peter Naylor of New York City was granted a patent for 
perforated metal sheets which would hold plaster firmly and re- 
sist fire. In 1884 John F. Golding introduced “slashed metallic 
screening,” forerunner of today’s expanded metal lath. In 1898 
Frank Pitkin developed a rotary production method for diamond 
mesh metal lath. The history of the industry has many other high- 
lights. A few years ago came a new “on the job” factor—the ma- 
chine application of plaster over the lath. The industry now is 
promoting all-metal-lath homes with all-steel frames. 

In schools, chalkboards are now being built into rooms by laying 
plaster over the wall lath and finishing it with special paint. 
Bulletin boards are also being made by a similar technique. 
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"Ou Your “oeal 


Take a minute or so to try this simple quiz. You won’t receive 
any prize, but a high score will give you a lot of personal satis- 
faction. Answers are on page 65. Don’t peek. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 





One of these is known as the “Panhandle State”: 
A: Texas B: Oklahoma  C: West Virginia D: Nevada 


Which of these animals changes its name during the winter: 
A: Lynx B: Fox C: Stoat D: Mink 
I injured my patella so the doctor is applying compresses to 
the 

A: Ankle B: Wrist C: Shoulder D: Knee 


Two of the following are dry wines: 
A: Maderia B: Sherry C: Tokay D: Riesling E: Chablis 


This bird lays its eggs in another bird’s nest: 
A: Jay B: Cuckoo C: Bittern D: Mina 


Be sure to address the ruler of Tunis as: 
A: Shah B: Sultan C: Bey D: Emir 


The “bends” is a disease contracted by: 


A: Ballet dancers -. B: Deep-sea divers C: Stone masons 
D: Steelworkers 


When the ship’s captain declares “Twenty fathoms” you 
know he means: 
A: 200 feet B: 120 feet C: 50 feet D: 360 feet 


The smallest planet is: 
A: Mercury B: Saturn C: Venus D: Jupiter 


A bolivar is the monetary unit of: 
A: Venezuela B: Paraguay C: Salvador D: Bolivia 
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A supervisor’s guide to intelligent labor relations 





Act on Fact 


by James M. Black 


Jack Norman was worried, 
nervous. His wife had been 
rushed to the hospital for an 
emergency operation. She was 
now out of danger, but he was 
still upset about his job. He 
had to report at six o’clock in 
the morning—only an hour or 
so away—and he was miles 
from the plant. 

Norman called his supervisor, 
but the latter had not yet ar- 
rived. He then spoke to a fel- 
low employee who handled 
his job on the night trick, and 
explained the problem. 

“If you'll punch in my card 
and cover for me until I get 
there,” he said, “I won’t keep 
you waiting long.” 

“Glad to help,” said the 
friend. Naturally, it was strict- 
ly against company rules for 
one employee to punch anyone 
else’s card, but the friend 
thought: “This is a special case, 
so I'll bend the rule a little.” 
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Arriving about half an hour: 
late, Jack Norman met his 
supervisor at the plant gate. He 
explained the situation, adding 
that his time card was already 
punched in, that his friend was 
covering for him, and that he 
was rushing to relieve him. 

“Someone else punched in 
your time card?” snapped the 
supervisor. “You know the 
company rule. You’re a union 
steward and should set a better 
example. This calls for disci- 
pline.” 

Punishment was soon forth- 
coming. Norman and his friend 
were both suspended for five 
days—and Norman was de- 
moted to a lower rated job. His 
friend accepted the penalty, 
but Norman filed a grievance. 
The dispute at last came be- 
fore an arbitrator. 


Arguments at Arbitration 


The company justified its ac- 
tion with this argument. 











“When Norman telephoned 
his friend and asked him to 
punch in his card, he knowing- 
ly and of his own volition in- 
volved himself in a situation 
which could have led to dis- 
charge. Instead, we considered 
the circumstances and gave 
him a five-day lay-off. We de- 
moted him because we could 
not have an employee in a posi- 
tion of trust, as Norman was, 
who would permit a friend to 
punch in his time card.. The 
fact that he is a union steward 
had nothing to do with his 
extra penalty.” 

Said the union, “The two em- 
ployees who were disciplined 
had long and _ unblemished 
work records. When Norman’s 
fellow employee punched him 
in, neither man was attempting 
to defraud the company. Both 
were endeavoring to eliminate 
any possible charge to the com- 
pany for overtime. Norman’s 
friend worked on his own time 
to cover his fellow employee 
and make certain that a quali- 
fied person was on hand to at- 
tend to business. The reason for 
the rule against one employee’s 
punching another’s time card is 
to prevent the company from 
being cheated. In this case 
there was no such intention. 


“We also submit that Norman 


was under tremendous emo-. 


tional strain. Nevertheless, he 
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conscientiously did his best to 
get in touch with his super- 
visor. When this was not pos- 
sible he tried to make certain 
that the transition from one 
shift to another was accom- 
plished smoothly by enlisting 
the help of his friend. 

“We also consider that demo- 
tion is not a proper form of dis- 
cipline, nor is it permissible 
under the contract. At most, 
Norman should have received a 
letter of reprimand. His griev- 
ance should be sustained, and 
he should be reinstated on his 
job and receive back pay for 
the period he was suspended.” 


The Arbitrator’s Rule 

The arbitrator said: “In de- 
ciding this case I must answer 
the following questions: Was 
there a contract violation? If 
so, was the violation mitigated 
by special circumstances? If 
discipline was merited, were 
both employees equally guilty? 
Is the discipline and punish- 
ment as it now stands too se- 
vere? If so, what would have 
been the proper discipline and 
punishment? Is demotion a 
proper form of discipline? 

“On the first point I must ad- 
mit that there was no contract 
violation. The union’s conten- 
tion that the rule against one 
employee’s punching another’s 


time card is to prevent the. 
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company from being defrauded 
is not valid. Therefore, Norman 
and his friend were guilty of a 
clear violation of a posted com- 
pany rule. 

“As to mitigating circum- 
stances, I must answer ‘Yes.’ 
Norman and his associate were 
good employees, as shown by 
the record and confirmed by 
the company’s admission. More- 
over, Norman was under severe 
mental strain. Nevertheless, he 
used poor judgment in involv- 
ing himself and his friend in a 
definite violation of a posted 
regulation. Some degree of dis- 
cipline was warranted. 

“Were both men _ equally 
guilty? Both knew the rule. 
Norman should not have asked 
his friend to punch his time 
card; his friend should not have 
complied. Therefore, both em- 
ployees were equally guilty 
and merited punishment. 

“T next turn my attention to 
the degree of guilt and-the pro- 
priety of the punishment. There 
is no evidence that manage- 
ment was deliberately capri- 
cious or unjust, so I cannot sup- 
port the union view that at 
most the employees deserved 
letters of reprimand. But I do 
not agree that ‘demotion’ of a 
competent employee for a vio- 
lation of a posted rule is proper, 
particularly as the other em- 
ployee received only a five-day 
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suspension for the same offense. 


“I agree that Norman had no 
intention of defrauding the 
company. He made no effort to 
conceal his violation of the 
rule. Moreover, this is his first 
offense, and his record is a good 
one. These are truly mitigating 
circumstances. 

“Other arbitrators have held 
that demotion is not warranted 
as a disciplinary measure if the 
employee’s work record is sat- 
isfactory. Norman’s past per- 
formance was superior. To hold 
that demotion is a proper form 
of discipline irrespective of the 
employee’s competency is to 
compel an unwarranted exten- 
sion of the meaning of the word 
‘discipline,’ and would produce 
a result which would not be 
indicative of the true intent of 
the parties when they signed 
the agreement. 

“The evidence indicates an 
unsatisfactory working climate 
which undoubtedly affected 
Norman’s judgment to some de- 
gree. This problem seems to 
be largely the result of Nor- 
man’s immediate supervisor, 
whose methods of management 
are apparently oppressively 
authoritarian and discourage 
employee initiative, loyalty and 
enthusiasm. Eight witnesses 
who have appeared in this 
hearing have expressed fear of 
reprisal as a result of their 
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testimony and gave evidence 
with extreme reluctance. Ob- 
viously the relationship be- 
tween the employees and their 
supervisor is not harmonious. 
Management’s right to select its 
supervisory forces is undis- 
puted, and in this instance the 
actions of the supervisor have no 
bearing on the case except as his 
methods affect the working en- 
vironment. Since working en- 
vironment may very well be a 
mitigating factor, I might sug- 
gest to the company that unless 
it takes steps to correct this 
situation it can expect similar 
difficulties in the future. 

“In rendering my decision I 
sustain the company in its five 
day suspension of Norman. But 
I uphold the union’s contention 
that demotion is an improper 
form of discipline unless the 
employee is incompetent. I 
order that Norman be rein- 
stated in his job with all back 
pay resulting from the time he 
lost from the higher rated posi- 
tion.” 


Was Boss at Fault? 

It is with extreme reluctance 
that a competent arbitrator 
will substitute his judgment 
for that of management in as- 
sessing the proper degree of 
discipline that should be im- 
posed on an employee for a vio- 
lation of a working rule. Un- 
less the penalty is discharge or 











all out of proportion to the 
seriousness of the offense, the 
arbitrator will generally con- 
centrate on such matters as de- 
termining the guilt or innocence 
of the employee, whether the 
contract has been adhered to in 
the application of discipline, or 
if there are any extenuating 
factors that the company failed 
to consider in fixing the pun- 
ishment. You will note that in 
this case the arbitrator upheld 
the company’s penalty of a five- 
day suspension. He set aside 
Norman’s demotion because, in 
his opinion, such a punishment 
was improper. 

However, a careful reading of 
his opinion reveals that he be- 
lieved the problem could have 
been handled more judiciously 
by Norman’s supervisor. He 
forcefully suggested to the 
company that the attitude of 
the supervisor who originally 
dealt with the problem was in 
part responsible for the un- 
happy sequence of events. 

Punching another employee’s 
time card is an offense that no 
management can tolerate, re- 
gardless of circumstance. Cer- 
tainly no employee should ever 
be privileged to judge for him- 
self whether he has the right 
to disregard this perfectly 
proper regulation. On the 
other hand, Norman’s super- 
visor apparently had no inter- 
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est whatsoever in discovering 
why a generally efficient and 
reliable worker had not only 
broken a rule, but encouraged 
his friend to do the same thing. 
He asked no questions and dis- 
played no sympathy. He went 
by the book. Perhaps the real 
reason Norman got his friend 
to punch him in was because 
he was afraid of what would 
happen to him if he failed to re- 
lieve his associate at the proper 
time. This fear may have 
prompted him to tell his super- 
visor voluntarily. “He'll find 
out anyhow, and I'll be in 
worse trouble,” may have been 
his thought. 


This case illustrates how im- 
portant it is for a supervisor to 
exercise understanding leader- 
ship in his management of men. 
If Norman’s superior had taken 
time to find the reasons for the 
employee’s actions, he might 
have imposed the same penalty, 
but he also would have shown 
some sympathy for the em- 
ployee’s predicament and dis- 
ciplined him for lack of judg- 
ment instead of because the 
book said to. He might even 
have let him off with an official 
reprimand. Of course, if he 
were that kind of supervisor, in 
all likelihood the _ incident 
would never have occurred. 


This case is based on one described in the Labor Relations Reporter. It 
has been altered somewhat to illustrate certain principles of supervision. 
All names are fictitious. 





Steel Casting Industry 100 Years Old 


The steel casting industry this year celebrates its 100th birthday 
in the United States. In 1861, in Buffalo, a small company known 
as the Buffalo Malleable Iron Works poured the first crucible steel 
castings in this country, according to the Steel Founders’ Society 
of America. A few years later the Philadelphia district became 
the center of the industry because of the considerable amount of 
railroad business there. In 1871 William Hainsworth of Pittsburgh 
began to come into the spotlight as one of the leaders of the in- 
dustry. He held some 40 patents. 

Some 240 commercial steel foundries are now in operation in this 
country. Their capacity is around 24% million tons a year, accord- 
ing to the Steel Founders’ Society. They provide employment for 
about 50,000 persons. 
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Women employees of American Viscose at work in 1915. 


Today the Marcus Hook, Pa., plant is completely automated. 
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FABRICS 


A half century ago American Viscose pio- 


neered in production of “artificial 


silk” —rayon to you. 


Today if you are travelling 
along the eastern seaboard by 
train, between Chester and 
Wilmington, Del., you may see 
a block-long modern structure 
surrounded by a brood of older 
buildings squatting like chicks 
around a mother hen. There is 
nothing unusual about the ex- 
terior of this building, but in- 
side there is a remarkable mix- 
ture of history and future. This 
building houses the research 
laboratories of American Vis- 
cose Corporation. 

It was here, on this site in 
Marcus Hook, that a small band 
of Americans and Englishmen 
gathered around a tiny piece of 
precious metal one Sunday 
night just before Christmas, 


As the world’s leading rayon producer 
and second leading cellophane pro- 
ducer, American Viscose searches end- 
lessly for new and improved products 
and processes. 
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1910, to produce the first man- 
made fiber commercially manu- 
factured in the United States. 
In those early stages of its de- 
velopment, the new fiber did 
not even have the dignity of a 
name. It was simply referred 



































Count Hilaire de Chardonnet (called 
the father of the rayon industry) pro- 
duced the first practical commercial 
rayon in 1884 in France. 


to as “artificial silk” because 
the tiny platinum spinneret 
exuded strands of fiber in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the 
silkworm spun its wispy 
threads. It had to reach its late 
teens before it was baptized 
rayon by a burgeoning indus- 
try. 

Rayon was born of research, 
ushering in a whole new era of 
industrial chemistry that along 
with Bessemer’s steel, Edison’s 
electric light, and Henry Ford’s 
automobile was to change the 
face of America and the mode 
of living for expanding millions 
of Americans. What happened 
in Marcus Hook that day 50 
years ago inaugurated a process 
that remains basically the same 
today as it was then, just as 
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electricity and steel and auto- 
mobiles are still made in the 
same basic way. But as differ- 
ent as a modern automobile is 
from the Tin Lizzie, modern 
rayon is from the tenuous 
strands of fiber that started the 
whole gigantic man-made fiber 
industry in this country. 

Born of research, rayon is 
still by far the dominant man- 
made fiber in the world because 
it has been the subject of cease- 
less research. From the modern 
laboratories of American Vis- 
cose Corporation, world’s larg- 
est producer of rayon and this 
country’s pioneer in the man- 
made fiber industry, continu- 
ally flow new modified rayon 
fibers to meet the growing de- 
mand for more versatile textile 
materials for apparel, home and 
industry. 

Very few of us realize how 
importantly rayon has worked 
its way into the warp and woof 
of our everyday lives. It’s in 
the upholstery and linings of 
our automobiles. It’s in the tires 
we ride on, the linings of the 
shoes we walk in, the carpets 
and draperies and furnishings 
of our homes. It’s in surgical 
bandages, fire hose, industrial 
belts, the linings of our suits, 
in the strapping on heavy pack- 
ages, in tents and tarpaulins 
and sails. And of course it is in 
almost every conceivable item 
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of wearing apparel from the 
Paris couture to the bargain 
basement. Rayon is truly the 
most versatile fiber in the 
world. 


Around the World—45 Times 
a Minute 


For nearly 30 years following 
the introduction of man-made 
fibers, rayon went it alone. Its 
beginnings were inauspicious. 
The newly formed company, a 
subsidiary of the British firm of 
Samuel Courtauld and Com- 
pany, produced 362,544 pounds 
of rayon during its first full 
year of operation in 1911. Last 


year American Viscose Corpo- 
ration, now a publicly owned 
U. S. corporation, produced 
nearly 400,000,000 pounds of 
rayon and acetate, its com- 
panion fiber; more than a thou- 
sand times that first year’s out- 
put; nearly one third of total 
U. S. rayon and acetate produc- 
tion. 

Together with the 11 other 
U. S. producers, well over a 
billion pounds of rayon and 
acetate were produced—gen- 
erously more than all other 
man-made fibers put together. 
This vast industry produces 
enough fiber to encircle the 


This is how the Marcus Hook plant looked in 1925. 
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globe 45 times every minute, 
day in and day out, throughout 
the year. It directly employs 
upwards of 35,000 people with 
an annual payroll of nearly 
$150 million producing fibers 
with a commercial value over 
$500 million a year. And it con- 
tributes heavily to industries 
all across the nation supplying 
its voracious demand for wood 
pulp and chemicals and ma- 
chinery, and mills producing 
the nation’s textile goods. 

The first rayon produced at 
Marcus Hook, because it was a 
comparatively weak fiber but 
readily accepted colorful dyes, 
was sold for braid, millinery, 
embroidery, ribbon, trimming 
and prayer rugs. As research 
and improved production tech- 
niques bettered the quality and 
uniformity of the young fiber, 
it rapidly found more substan- 
tial use in hosiery and apparel. 
But as science and technology 
began changing the pattern 
and pace of America, science 
and technology changed rayon, 
too, until today those flossy 
little fibers used to trim the 
flapper’s chapeau can also run 
a nation on wheels, imparting 
steel-like strength to automo- 
bile and truck tires, and pro- 
vide the stamina to clock count- 
less revolutions of industry’s 
belt-driven machinery. 


In principle there could 
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hardly be anything simpler 
than making rayon. All one 
must do is duplicate nature’s 
process. But it is just one more 
testimonial to nature’s pervad- 
ing intricacy that hundreds of 
scientists labored for a century 
to simulate the talents nature 
endowed on a lowly worm. 
The silkworm is a caterpillar 
that feeds on mulberry leaves, 
digests them, and then through 
two minute orifices in its head 
exudes streams of fluid that 
join and harden in the air to 
form the fine thread it spins 
into a cocoon. During the last 
century scientists were aware 
of several sources of cellulose— 
it should have been rather sim- 
ple to force cellulose through 
tiny holes in a piece of metal 
and make “silk” the way the 
silkworm made it. But the gap 
between principle and practice 
proved to be a trying one. 


Bunyanesque Alchemy 


While the silkworm feeds on 
the mulberry leaf, a viscose 
rayon machine feeds on wood 
pulp and chemicals. The wood 
pulp is a highly purified form 
of cellulose delivered to the 
rayon plant in thick sheets that 
look like blotting paper. A com- 
pany such as American Viscose 
Corporation gulps some 500 
million pounds of it a year, 
reaching out to the forests of 
Alaska, Maine, Washington and 
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Alabama to satisfy its insati- 
able hunger. 

These wood pulp sheets pour 
into the plant’s esophagus by 
the bale to begin the long 
digestive process steeping in 
huge vats of caustic soda. They 
are then kneaded in grinders 
transforming the blotting paper 
into a frothy white mass called 
crumb. 

Rayon began long before the 
days of accurate temperature- 
humidity control, and to pro- 
vide constant temperatures the 
delicate balance of industrial 
chemistry requires, this 
witches brew was aged in deep, 
cool cellars. While these great 
cellars still exist today, another 
new industry called air condi- 
tioning regulates the atmos- 
phere with precise accuracy. 
With delicate timing the aged 
crumb moves into great churns 
where it is mixed with carbon 
bisulphide, then water to make 
it soluble. From this Bunyan- 
esque alchemy flows a honey- 
clear liquid called “viscose.” 

But even this solution is not 
good ‘enough to produce the fine 
filaments of fiber to blend with 
modern fabrics. It goes through 
countless filtrations before it 
arrives at the “worm’s head” 
of precious platinum. And here 
is evidence that once man does 
conquer or duplicate nature, he 
will inevitably be driven to im- 
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prove upon it, for man’s tiny 
spinneret has not two but hun- 
dreds of minute orifices to spin 
strands of fiber that long ago 
surpassed the Herculean efforts 
of the silk worm. From these 
orifices the honey-like viscose 
fluid strikes an acid bath, in- 
stantaneously thickening into a 
solid fiber wound onto spinning 
boxes converting it into yarn. 

This process never stops. 
Twenty-four hours a day, day 
in and day out, year in and 
year out, since that first day in 
1910, rayon has flowed contin- 
uously from American plants. 
In the wizardous chemistry of 
man-made fibers, timing is of 
the essence. During the 10 or 
12 days it takes for raw pulp 
to become rayon every move- 
ment is regulated to the precise 
minute, every temperature con- 
trolled to the fraction of a de- 
gree, chemicals apportioned to 
the split part of an ounce. 


Today all of this is accom- 
plished by a science not even 


‘conceived in 1910—the space 


probing science of electronics. 
Every step in the production of 
modern rayon is guarded by 
electronic components that do 
everything from analyzing 
chemical formulae to auto- 
matically correcting tempera- 
ture gradients. At the largest 
rayon plant in the world, in 
Front Royal, Va., millions of 














pounds of this versatile fiber 
stream out to the fashion and 
industrial worlds virtually un- 
touched by human hands. It is 
this epitome of every modern 
technique of chemical quality 
control that in the end has 
bettered thée-best efforts of the 
silk worm and resulted in a 
fiber nature could never match. 


A Heritage Born of Science 

Born of science and built by 
research, American Viscose 
Corporation revolves around 
that block-long building be- 
tween Chester and Wilming- 
ton. It is well aware of its herit- 
age, and within those build- 
ings at Marcus Hook, which 
have contributed heavily to the 
technology of man-made fibers, 
new fields of science are being 
investigated. 

The corporation continues to 
apply its efforts to cellulosic 
chemistry. Already develop- 
ment of a new type of highly 
purified cellulose has opened 
many new possibilities in areas 
other than fibers and films, and 








experiments are being con- 
ducted to discover and develop 
applications. 

New cellulosic fibers are be- 
ing developed and existing ones 
improved. One of the most 
promising features of cellulosic 
fibers and films is the almost 
limitless opportunity to im- 
prove them and adapt them for 
special uses. Since these fibers 
and films are extruded rather 
than heat-formed, many addi- 
tional chemicals can be intro- 
duced which become an inte- 
gral part of them, and formulae 
can be modified considerably to 
produce many varied end re- 
sults. 

With this opportunity to en- 
gineer rayon and acetate fibers, 
and the ability of the base cel- 
lophane sheet to accept innum- 
erable types of coating to adapt 
it for a variety of uses, Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation antici- 
pates a continuing flow of new 
cellulosic products from its 
laboratories and plants while it 
explores entirely new fields of 
science. 





We are discreet sheep; we wait to see how the drove is going, 
and then go with the drove. We have two opinions: one private, 
which we are afraid to express; and another one—the one we 
use—which we force ourselves to wear to please Mrs. Grundy, 
until habit makes us comfortable in it, and the custom of defend- 
ing it presently makes us love it, adore it, and forget how pitifully 
we came by it. Look at it in politics —Mark TwAIN 
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Alert, intelligent foremen can halt groundless griev- 
ances short of costly arbitration. It’s a matter of good 
sense and good management. 





hat Grievance 


by Beryl Harold Levy 


Twenty-five years of experi- 
ence in labor relations have 
taught me that the most im- 
portant step in the grievance 
procedure is the first step. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the 
union contracts in the country 
have an arbitration clause. 
Most arbitration clauses pro- 
vide first for grievance pro- 
cedures; and most grievance 
procedures provide that the 
grievance is first to be taken up 
with the foreman. Sow a seed 
of discord and reap a whirl- 
wind! The foreman can root 
out the grievance before it 
sprouts—or by neglect or in- 
eptitude he can let it flourish 
until it leads to a costly arbi- 
tration, a surly slowdown, or 
even a walkout. 

Not every grievance can be 
aborted, to be sure. Some 
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grievances are weil-conceived 
and only an arbitration will 
determine who is right. But I 
have found that a very great 
number of grievances start as 
an under-the-breath beef. It is 
because they are ignored that 
they ripen. 

It is one of the foreman’s 
most responsible duties to be 
alert to grievances and to pre- 
vent their growing and spread- 
ing. For that reason it is es- 
sential that the foreman keep 
his ears wide open and always 
attentive to the first faint show- 
ing of a grievance. 

When an employee shows 
signs of having a grievance— 
and sometimes it shows itself 
in an attitude before it de- 
velops into words—take hold 
and find out what’s wrong. 

A grievance is to a plant 
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what a petition is to the gov- 
ernment. In a free society the 
right of petition is a funda- 
mental right. The English 
fought for it against the tyr- 
anny of the king. We have put 
it in our Constitution. If you 
don’t have the right to petition 
—to petition for redress of your 
grievances, as the phrase goes, 
you are in a state of enslave- 
ment. The same is true of an 
employee in a plant whose con- 
tract gives him the right to ask 
for correction of what he re- 
gards as a wrong or an abuse. 
The foreman is the first to hear 
the employee’s petition; and his 
attitude toward it is often de- 
cisive. 

If he is an understanding 
foreman he can often settle the 
matter then and there. If he is 
a bullying or impatient fore- 
man, he will intensify the em- 
ployee’s feeling of injustice. 
Timie without number we have 
heard former President Eisen- 
hower say that we are fighting 
for peace with justice. He 
rarely leaves out the additional 
phrase “with justice.” Anyone 
can have peace by submitting 
to injustice. But no free man 
will accept such peace. 

When the employees give up 
their legal right to strike— 
which is what they almost al- 
ways do once the union con- 
tract is signed and for the pe- 
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riod of the contract—they ac- 
cept instead a peaceful pro- 
cedure for settling disputes. 
How lucky we are to have such 
a procedure in a plant when 
the society of nations has not 
yet been able to achieve it. Let 
us be sure we use our peace- 
assuring machinery well. 

It takes time to settle a griev- 
ance. You must make that 
time. You have to hear the 
employee out. Sometimes this 
is all that is needed; he wants 
to get it off his chest. Leave the 
cap off the bottle and the bub- 
bles will come out until there 
is nothing left to bubble about. 
If there is something left, you 
have it plain and simple, with- 
out suppressed ill-feeling or 
rage. You are able to deal with 
it much better that way. 

It takes reasoning to settle a 
grievance. “Come let us reason 
together,” said the Good Book 
a long time ago. A strike is a 
resort to force; reasoning is a 
substitution for force. Have the 
patience and the wit to reason 
it out. Reasoning it out is the 
best way of ironing it out. 

Usually the grievance pro- 
cedure of the contract provides 
that the grievance shall be put 
in writing only for the second 
step of the grievance procedure 
—when it goes to the manager. 
I have found, however, that if 
the foreman denies the griev- 
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ance, it is invaluable to have 
his written statement of what 
the grievance is and what his 
reasons are for denying it. 
Many a time I have spared a 
company a needless arbitration 
because I could work out a 
high-policy compromise on the 
basis of a foreman’s good report 
in writing. And many a time I 
have seen a company stuck 
with a losing case in arbitration 
because it was never very clear 
exactly what the issue was. 

When we lawyers have a law 
case we always state a com- 
plaint in writing, as our legal 
procedure requires. The an- 
swer is then made in writing. 
And then, as we lawyers say, 
the “issue is joined.” If you 
deny a grievance, make sure 
the issue is clearly joined. It is 
surprising how often a tangle 
develops without anyone ever 
really knowing what it is all 
about. 

I would suggest that the fore- 
man remember that he is rep- 
resenting management when he 
handles a grievance, as the 
management representative in 
a procedure which is the plant’s 
“judicial system.” The practical 


side of this reminder is the 
end-point of the grievance pro- 
cedure. It ends in arbitration. 
But it begins with the fore- 
man. There is a straight line 
between the foreman and the 
arbitrator. If the foreman is 
unjust in his handling of the 
grievance, the arbitrator will 
eventually catch up with him 
and dam up. For the foreman 
to be just is good sense and 
good management. 

The grievance procedure is 
like a funnel with the foreman 
at the wide end and the arbitra- 
tor at the tip of the small spout. 
It is up to the foreman to see 
to it that as few grievances as 
possible enter the mouth of the 
spout. There are always a lot 
more frivolous’ grievances 
noised about than there are 
really valid ones. The foreman 
is in a position, with patient 
enough effort, to get rid of the 
groundless grievances and to 
decide justly the well-grounded 
ones. Only those grievances 
should make their way past 
him which really have two 
sides to them, so that an arbi- 
trator could reasonably and 
fairly decide either way. 





Even when a product is selling well at a given price, there 
should be no let-up in the quest for greater efficiency. Care- 
lessness about costs leads to economic stagnation.—THE Rev. 
JOHN F. CRONIN IN “INFLATION, ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS.” 
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How to Handle 






Your Tensions 


by Donald H. Robinson, M.D. 


























“Don’t just stand there; do 


something!” 
You’ve heard - - - maybe 
you’ve said it yourself - - - that 


half-serious, half-jesting plea. 

Well, whether you know it or 
not, you’ve got such a plea built 
right into your subconscious. 
It’s called “emotional upset”; 
and it is nature’s way of helping 
you meet life’s emergencies. 

How? 

An emotional upset is a pro- 
tective mechanism, a surge of 
power, which if used correctly 
can inject purpose and satisfac- 
tion into your life. And at times 
you most need such results. But 
these upsets can be dangerous 
if mishandled. If built up to a 
high potential, emotions ex- 
plode like steam under pressure. 
When you build up this explo- 
sive power within yourself, you 
have what is called tension. 

Take the case of Betty, who 
went to her physician tired, 
complaining of extreme fatigue. 
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She was fearful, couldn’t sleep, 
had crying spells. 

The physician asked what 
worried her. 

Betty replied: “My husband” 
and burst into tears. When 
asked what she feared about 
her husband who was away at 
war at that time, she replied: 
“Something terrible will hap- 
pen to him.” 

What would you do in a sit- 
uation like this? Many of us 
would have sympathized with 
her. As a physician, her doctor 
might have given her a seda- 
tive; told her not to worry, 
everything will be all right. 

Of course, relatives and 
friends had already told her 
that. 

Her doctor on the other hand 
tried to get this emotional upset 
directed into a channel where it 
would serve the purpose for 
which nature designed it. The 
patient, you note, was refusing 
to face the possibilities. She was 
refusing to think about the 
catastrophies she knew could 
happen to her husband. She was 
trying to stop thinking. The 
doctor encouraged Betty to 
think and to worry it out. 

Together they went over the 
list of all the things that could 
happen. Her husband could be 
killed, wounded, crippled for 
life, disfigured, develop mental 
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Make your tensions work 
for you. Use these 
emotions constructively 
and your life will gain purpose 


and happiness. 


disease. Which did Betty fear 
the most? 

At the time, unwise publicity 
had pointed up the mental 
breakdowns suffered by sol- 
diers at the front . . . battle 
fatigue. She found, on looking 
at herself, that she feared most 
her husband would suffer men- 
tal disease. 

At this point the physician 
didn’t pat her on the back and 
say: “There, there, this will 
never happen.” 

Instead he admitted it could 
happen and asked her to as- 
sume it had. What would she 
do? 

Betty cried even harder for 
a moment, but finally she 
straightened up, shoulders 
back. Looking the doctor in the 
eyes, she said: “I don’t know. 
I hope it never happens. But 
if it does, I can take it.” 

She then went on in this 
newly found courage to ask 
sensible questions about haz- 
ards and what could be done if 
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something did happen. Betty 
left the doctor’s office, her ten- 
sions relieved. For she had 
done what nature had intended, 
she had used the emotional up- 
set to get down to facts and 
work out a problem. 

Emotions like these hurt. The 
mental pain in an emotional 
upset is probably harder to 
bear than physical pain. 

A toothache drives you to the 
dentist to ease the pain and to 
save the tooth. The same prin- 
ciple applies to emotional up- 
sets. Literally, you have to get 
upset to do something. And if 
you don’t do something you be- 
come tense. Doctors tell us... 
“Go on, blow your top. Cry it 
out. Don’t let your friends hop 
in with sympathy and wreck 
the normal mechanism nature 
has given you.” 

Basically, blowing your top 
won’t make any decisions for 
you and won’t solve any prob- 
lems for you. And one of the 
commonest causes of emotional 
upset .. . if indeed, not the 
single basic cause . . . is inde- 
cision. The rack of indeci- 
sion! Indecision varies from 
one individual to another. What 
causes emotional upset in one 
person, may not disturb an- 
other. As for yourself, a situa- 
tion that upsets you today may 
not do so tomorrow. 


No! Blowing your top may 
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not solve any problems but it 
might clear your mental atmos- 
phere. Of course, it is more 
mature and more socially ac- 
ceptable if you can reach a de- 
cision without brow-beating 
anyone. Your emotions should 
be used for useful purposes, not 
just for shouting and arm wav- 
ing. 

Doctors attempt to get peo- 
ple to face their problems. Not 
to stop worrying, but to worry 
harder and more effectively un- 
til they decide what they can 
and will do next in an attempt 
to solve the problem. But you 
say, this increases the upset. 
And you're right. Alcoholics 
Anonymous recognizes _ this 
principle. 

Until the alcoholic becomes 
sufficiently upset and hurts 
mentally, he cannot be cured. 
Instead of trying to calm him 
down when he is emotionally 
disturbed, they insist that he 
face the facts, accept his re- 
sponsibility to behave himself, 
and live up to it. 

Dr. Frederick W. Dershimer, 
psychiatrist for the DuPont 
Company says: “In treating the 
emotionally-disturbed patient, 
we need to follow the example 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. The 
patient has hit bottom. The dis- 
turbance itself is evidence that 
the emotional fever is working 
to reduce the dangerous in- 
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ternal pressure. As long as the 
emotions continue to flow free- 
ly, the emotional abscess is 
draining. It is our duty under 
such circumstances to promote 
this beneficial, curative drain- 
age. It is an unsafe practice to 
attempt to calm the patient 
with either words, promises of 
special unearned privileges, or 
drugs.” 

The sure cure for tension 
hangs on being bold enough to 


make decisions, then stand by 
them, right or wrong. If you 
can make the right one even 
50 per cent of the time, you are 
way ahead of the average. 

So you’re tense. So is every- 
one. What a driving force these 
emotions are! Direct them con- 
structively, give them room to 
expand and you’re on the right 
road to a purposeful, happy 
life. 
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“I'm afraid the question of a raise at this time is impossible, Gibbs.” 
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OO Haircut 


by S. Robert Tralins 


Some people have trouble 
meeting their bills, but most 
people like Mr. Herman C. Wer- 
felhofer, the business tycoon, 
have trouble dodging them. 
You see, Herman was a success- 
ful manufacturer—he was a 
guy who made crooked dough 
and still remained within the 
law—he was a pretzel manufac- 
turer. 

Now there was not any 
rhyme or reason why Herman 
had trouble dodging creditors 
as long as he remained inside 
his factory because his secre- 
tary got rid of the bill collec- 
tors for him. Miss Dobbs was 
a master at this. She was a girl 
who not only could add, but 
could distract as well—she 
could make any bill collector 
forget that Mr. Werfelhofer 
was a pretzel dough nut who 
still had the first buck he had 
ever earned and who never put 
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his hands in his pockets unless 
it was cold weather. 

One of Mr. Werfelhofer’s 
creditors was an amiable young 
man named Joe Stone. Joe had 
sold Herman five huge auto- 
matic bake ovens for $25,000 
each, for which the pretzel man- 
ufacturer paid $25,000 down 
and then failed to pay off the 
balance due which totaled 
$100,000. Each month, promptly 
on the ninth, Joe delivered his 
past-due statement to Miss 
Dobbs who immediately prom- 
ised that she would see that 
Mr. Werfelhofer would take 
care of it. Of course, Miss Dobbs 
knew and Joe Stone knew that 
Mr. Werfelhofer would take 
care of it. He’d throw the state- 
ment away. 

After seven months of this, 
Joe finally demanded that Miss 
Dobbs inform her boss that he 
was going to enter suit against 
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him for the entire $100,000 if 
satisfaction was not given im- 
mediately. Miss Dobbs, upon 
seeing Joe Stone’s determined 
and very angry face, imme- 
diately went into Mr. Werfel- 
hofer’s private suite of offices 
and locked the door after her 
as was her customary proce- 
dure. A few moments later she 
emerged. “I am sorry, Mr. 
Stone,” Miss Dobbs apologized 
for her boss, “but Mr. Werfel- 
hofer said that he will not pay 
for the ovens until he is good 
and ready to do so. If you want 
to repossess them, that is okay 
with him. If you want to sue 
him, that is okay too.” 

“Why, Miss Dobbs?” Joe 
asked her, the color of his face 
like that of the unbaked dough 
just now going into the ovens. 
“Why should he do this to me? 
It will ruin me. It will put me 
out of business. My wife, my 
children will be without a roof 
over their heads.” 

“Then why are you in busi- 
ness if a small loss like this will 
ruin you?” Miss Dobbs was 
merely repeating the words that 
she had heard her boss repeat 
so many times before. 

“Why is Mr. Werfelhofer in 
business if he cannot meet his 
obligations?” 

“He has become what he is 
today because of fools like you. 
Why don’t you just repossess 
the ovens and forget it?” 
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“Because it takes money to 
repossess those ovens. It would 
cost me at least $25,000 to re- 
possess them and that’s 25,000 
times more than I have. In fact, 
T’ll have to close down my 
business and go back to my old 
trade which is barbering. I can- 
not even afford to sue Mr. 
Werfelhofer. What am I to do?” 
Joe Stone’s voice broke and his 
hands trembled. He looked at 
Miss Dobbs as if she had just 
signed his death warrant. “You 
say that this is a small loss— 
how can you say that, Miss 
Dobbs? Surely you agree that 
$100,000 is quite a lot—” 

“It is useless to argue with 
me,” Miss Dobbs said curtly. 
“Now please go away, Mr. 
Stone. I am quite busy.” 

Joe Stone went away and 
Miss Dobbs watched him leave, 
knowing that her boss was anx- 
iously waiting for her in his 
private office, which she re-en- 
tered as soon as she was sure 
Joe had gone. 

“Well,” said Herman C. Wer- 


- felhofer, who was standing be- 


fore a mirror combing his hair, 
“did you get rid of him?” 

“Yes, Mr. Werfelhofer. He 
left. He said you were ruining 
him.” 

“Good. How many does that 
make this year?” 

“Siz.” 

Mr. Werfelhofer, pleased with 
himself, stood before the mirror 
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combing his hair. “You see, 
Miss Dobbs, it’s quite simple. 
I’ve grown wealthy and suc- 
cessful because of fools like 
him. In another few years I'll 
be able to retire and leave this 
business to you, my most 
trusted and loyal employee.” 

Miss Dobbs smiled thinly and 
moved beside him. She ran her 
fingers through his hair and 
said, “How long has it been 
now, Herman?” 

Twelve years,” he mused. 

“And in all that time, you 
haven’t lost one hair off your 
handsome head.” 

“That’s because I take care 
of myself,” he smiled, combing 
his hair again. One thing I 
could never stand. . .” 

“What’s that?” 

“As if you didn’t know. To 
be bald.” 

“But lots of virile men are 
bald, Mr. Werfelhofer.” 

“Miss Dobbs, please!” 

“All right, sir. I won’t men- 
tion it again.” Miss Dobbs went 
out and resumed her work. The 
days turned into weeks and the 
weeks into months since Joe 
Stone had been in the office and 
he was entirely forgotten. As 
was her boss’ custom, he re- 
mained locked inside his fac- 
tory or his private office all the 
time during working hours and 
would rarely leave until late 
at night. And even then, he had 
a secret passage which only he 
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knew about that wouldNet him 
out into the street. Still, Miss 
Dobbs, aside from running all 
of her boss’ affairs, was the only 
one who knew so much about 
his business. She was the only 
one who ordered his meals sent 
in, his tailors to come in to meas- 
ure him for new clothing, and 
even the barber to give him a 
haircut. Miss Dobbs believed 
Mr. Werfelhofer’s promise that 
he would retire and leave 
everything to her and so she 
planned and dreamed and 
worked toward that day. Her 
life was devoted to caring for 
the business and she would 
have even made the supreme 
sacrifice if it had been neces- 
sary. 

There was only one thing 
that bothered her, however. 
Mr. Werfelhofer never com- 
pletely confided in her. He 
never allowed her access to his 
private files and he refused to 
give her the combination to his 
safe, which was hidden in the 
wall behind a picture of him- 
self which had been painted by 
an artist who, like Joe Stone 
and so many others, had never 
been paid for his services. Miss 
Dobbs never permitted this to 
bother her because she trusted 
her employer implicitly. Sure- 
ly, if this was the way he ran 
his business, this wouldn’t be 
the way he’d treat her, would 
it? 
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And this very thought was 
in her mind when the barber 
arrived to give Mr. Werfelhofer 
his regular weekly haircut. Al- 
though there was something 
vaguely familiar about the man 
with the white coat, she did not 
give it a second thought. He 
was just the barber named Joe. 
She unlocked the door, ushered 
him into the private office and 
then locked the door after her, 
to return to her thoughts. Yes, 
Miss Dobbs’ thoughts had been 
bothering her. She wasn’t get- 
ting any younger and she didn’t 
have anything in writing from 
her boss that would say for 
certain that she was to get the 
business as her very own. If he 
had cheated so many of his 
creditors, why shouldn’t he 
cheat his employees also? She 
thought of the many people he 
had cheated and she thought of 
the artist who had painted his 
portrait and the man who had 
sold them those ovens, what 
was his name? Joe. Joe Stone! 
So that’s who the barber re- 
minded her of! Trembling, her 
face suddenly white, Miss 
Dobbs rushed to the door, un- 
locked it and flung it open. 

The barber was there cutting 
Mr. Werfelhofer’s hair. In fact, 
he was just finishing up, the 
razor in his hand, trimming Mr. 
Werfelhofer’s sideburns. 

“You!” she cried, pointing at 
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Joe the barber. “You are Joe 
Stone, aren’t you?” 

The barber, standing behind 
Mr. Werfelhofer, the razor in 
his hand, his arm resting on his 
customer’s shoulder—the razor 
a scant inch away from the 
throat, said nothing. He looked 
at Miss Dobbs and smiled. 
“How do you do!” 

“Mr. Werfelhofer,” she cried, 
“do you know who he is?” 

The fear that suddenly 
gripped Miss Dobbs was now 
transferred to her boss. He 
kept absolutely still, the fright 
petrifying him. “That’s Joe 
Stone. The man you owe $100,- 
000 to for those ovens! That’s 
who he is.” 

Joe, standing there, saying 
nothing, watched them. He 
watched Miss Dobbs approach 
her boss and stand there, staring 
at the razor against his throat. 
“What are you going to do, Mr. 
Werfelhofer?” 

“Go to my safe,” he said 
methodically, his head stiffly 
unmoving. “And open it. 21 to 
the right, 13 to the left and 
stop at 10.” 

Woodenly, Miss Dobbs moved 
to the safe, backing away, her 
eyes held spellbound by the 
razor. She then turned and 
opened the safe, removing a 
large folder. “There’s $100,000 
cash in there. Hand it to him, 
quickly, Miss Dobbs.” 

Miss Dobbs lifted out the 

















packets of money and a large 
white document. She remained 
where she was for a moment 
and then read the paper. A 
moment later she moved to- 
ward them. “Before I hand you 
this money, Joe Stone, I want 
you to shave his head! I want 
to see him completely bald!” 

“No! In heaven’s name, no!” 

“Why do you want me to do 
that, Miss Dobbs?” 

“Don’t you ask me any ques- 
tions,” she cried, “do as I say!” 

He looked at her, the razor 
poised. “If you want your 
money, you’d better start shav- 
ing fast!” 

“Yes, ma’am!” 

Whimpering, his body racked 
with sobs, Herman C. Werfel- 
hofer’s head was soon complete- 
ly shorn of hair. 

Her hands on her hips, Miss 
Dobbs tilted her head back and 
laughed like a madwoman. 
“You know something, Mr. 
Werfelhofer,” she said hysteric- 
ally, “now you have an advan- 
tage—when you will greet your 
creditors from now on, all you’ll 
have to do is straighten your 
necktie!” 

“Aren’t you going to be work- 
ing for him any more, Miss 
Dobbs?” Joe asked. 








“I should say not! He didn’t 
even mention me in his will!” 
She handed him the money and 
continued to laugh. “T’ll bet 
you he'll never forget this 
$100,000 haircut!” 

“T’ll never forget it either,” 
laughed Joe Stone, taking off 
his white coat and leaving his 
barbering tools behind. 

At the door, Miss Dobbs 
stopped him. “I want to ask you 
something,” she said, holding 
his wrist. “Did you really come 
here to kill him?” Her voice 
broke and she squeezed his 
wrist. “I have to know... I 
saw that razor at his throat...” 

“To tell you the truth, Miss 
Dobbs,” Joe said, “I was only 
here to give him a haircut. In 
fact, I had given him several 
haircuts in the past and even 
though I might have had the 
chance, and a barber is sup- 
posed to be the town cut-up, 
like the good barber that I am, 
I couldn’t cut him. You see, I 
can’t stand the sight of blood.” 
He pulled his hand away from 
her. “If your own conscience 
hadn’t been bothering you, I 
don’t suppose you’d ever have 
come busting in there like that 
and I might still be cutting 
hair...” 
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If A equals success, then the formula is A equals X plus Y 
plus Z. X is work, Y is play and Z is keep your mouth shut. 
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Since the initiation of the special book purchase service, ex- 
clusive for NMA members, a number of selected volumes have 
been reviewed. Here is a quick review of all of them. They are 
all still available at the special member price which represents a 
20 per cent savings from the regular price. 


Management and Organization 
by Louis A. Allen 

The “best seller” on the Management Bookshelf. A very well- 
written book that offers a blend of sound principles and practical 
ideas. An outstanding treatment of management organization. 
Member price, $5.60. 


Managing by Communication 
by Willard B. Merrihue 


This book goes beyond just the mechanics of communications. 
One of the very few books that discusses the substance of what 
should be communicated as well as how. Member price, $5.60. 


What Every Supervisor Should Know 
by Lester R. Bittel 


Over 700 questions and answers on all aspects of the super- 
visory function. Practical, highly readable, and full of fresh ideas 
and approaches to solving problems. Written by the editor of 
FACTORY MAGAZINE who spent many years on the “firing 
line” himself. Member price, $6.35. 


Manager Selection, Education, and Training 
by Willard E. Bennett 

An excellent job in one of the first real attempts to look at 
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management development both from the point of view of goals 
and methods. The author presents a general theory of manage- 
ment development which helps the reader develop perspective 
on the whole task of helping managers develop. Member price, 
$4.80. 


Management for Engineers 
by Roger C. Heimer 

A good introductory text geared specifically for the engineer 
who needs an over-all view of management in relation to the 
engineering function. Member price, $5.60. 


Principles of Management 
by Harold Koontz and Cyril O’Donnell 

Another top seller since the inauguration of the special book 
purchase plan. A thorough treatment of all the basic functions 
of management and the body of principles that provide the basis 
for effective decision-making in performing those functions. 
Member price, $5.60. 


The Technique of Delegating 
by’Donald C. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird 

Here is an outstanding contribution by a team of psychologists 
who specialize in applying basic psychological principles to spe- 
cific management problems and functions. Compact, very read- 
ahle. Member price, $3.20. 


The Uncommon Man 
by Crawford H. Greenewalt 

Greenewalt himself is quite an uncommon individual. Board 
chairman of one of the world’s largest industrial enterprises, he 
displays a perceptive mind in this keen analysis of individualism 
and conformity in our highly organized society. A book whose 
import has been recognized by critics and readers in general 
literature. Member price, $3.20. 


The Human Side of Enterprise 
by Douglas McGregor 

An interesting and penetrating analysis of present concepts of 
management. McGregor examines classical management theory 
and finds it is based upon some assumptions of human behavior 
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which, he says, are not entirely valid. He develops a counterpart 
to present theory which assumes a different concept of the nature 
of authority and resultant human behavior. Member price, $3.95. 


Probability and Statistics for Business Decisions 
by Robert Schlaifer 

An important contribution to the field of decision-making 
under conditions of uncertainty. Many experts in the field feel 
this is the most satisfactory treatment of the topic available so 
far. Good both for the specialist and the manager who needs to 
have some understanding of the logical foundations for applying 
probability analysis to business decisions. Member price, $9.20. 


The Great Organizers 
by Ernest Dale 

One of the most refreshing and fascinating books in manage- 
ment literature to come along for some time. The management 
function is analyzed by looking at the personal philosophies and 
methods of several titans of industry in the last two or three 
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decades. Reads more like a novel than a textbook or technical 
treatise. Member price, $4.75. 


Work Sampling 
by Robert E. Heiland and Wallace J. Richardson 

A useful “tool” book which presents a practical method for 
measuring and analyzing non-repetitive functions. Shows how to 
use statistical inference based upon probability theory in hard- 
to-measure types of activities. The mathematics and statistics 
involved are presented simply, with no special competence in this 
field assumed. Written for all managers, not just specialists. 
Member price, $4.80. 


Staff in Organization 
by Ernest Dale and Lyndall F. Urwick 


A timely and important book by two well-known authors who 
have already made some of the best contributions to the staff-line 
relations problem. Examines the nature of the staff function: 
Its origins, theoretical basis, and the various approaches to de- 
fining authority relationships with line executives. Of particular 
importance is the authors’ strong case for better use of the 
general staff concept in business and industry. Member price, 
$4.80. 


Human Relations in Business 
by Keith Davis 


A most satisfactory treatment of a subject which has been often 
abused by writers and pseudo-experts whose reach has tended 
to over-extend their grasp. The author obviously has reviewed 
the research thoroughly and selected relevant data judiciously. 
He does an excellent job in applying what is known and under- 
stood about human behavior to specific management situations 
and functions. Member price, $6.00. 


~—. a ~ 


Bees Buzzing About Steel 
There’s a growing use of steel in beehives. A manufacturer of 
bookbinding, stapling and other specialty wires is selling tin coated 
wire to bee-keepers to provide added strength to the honey-combs 
that the bees build in the hives. 
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“The employee’s highest skills, abilities and training should be 
utilized by placing the individual in a job suitable to his talents.” 








So reads a sign in the personnel office of one of the world’s 
largest insurance companies. It’s nothing new. Certainly it’s 
being done every day all over the country. In every organization 
there are the ambitious employees who want to get ahead, who 
work hard and earnestly for that chance. Many daydream about 
it—perhaps tell their colleagues of their ambitions, but are re- 


luctant to mention it to their supervisors. Why? Because they 
are uneasy at what they feel their supervisor’s attitude toward 
them to be. They believe that in the final analysis a supervisor’s 
subjective dislike will mean the difference between employment 
and pavement-pounding. It is this type of fear that a supervisor 
can help dispel by making sure he treats all his employees 
equally—fairly and squarely. 

It is worth the effort on the part of the supervisor to find out 
just what a man hopes to do or become, what job he thinks he 
should get. 

The employee should be encouraged to talk about it so the 
supervisor can find out whether his ideas are general or concrete. 
And, of course, the supervisor’s response should fit the situation. 
He knows his employee’s abilities, adaptabilities and personality. 
He also knows what possibilities, if any, exist in either his own 
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or some other department with- 
in the organization. So if the 
employee’s ideas about advance- 
ment are vague, the supervisor’s 
advice need not be. The super- 
visor’s interest and approach to 
the employee’s “getting ahead” 
problem can sometimes be the 
deciding factor in placing the 
best man where he’s needed 
most—for the benefit of the en- 
tire organization. 

It’s important to allow the 
salaried employee to inform 
management in advance of 
vacancies of his position pref- 
erences, qualifications, skills, 
and his desire for advancement. 

Transfers from one job to an- 
other often can create human 
relations problems. One super- 
visor doesn’t want to let an em- 
ployee go; another turns down 
an applicant for what the as- 
piring employee thinks is insuf- 
ficient reason. So it would 
seem that the balanced rela- 
tionships of releasing super- 
visor, requisitioning supervisor, 
and the individual employee 
must be protected by some sort 
of ground rules. 

Thompson Products, Inc., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has a 
unique vehicle for matching 
talents and interests with job 
vacancies. It is a form called 
the Salaried Position Request, 
and it provides the valued em- 
ployee with the incentive. to 
improve his performance and 
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training in preparation for a 
promotion. 

Here’s the way it works: 

No employee may be solicited 
or encouraged to discuss job 
opportunities in another de- 
partment without the knowl- 
edge and consent of his super- 
visor. 

If the requisitioning super- 
visor wants to interview appli- 
cants whose SPR forms are on 
file, he first contacts the em- 
ployee’s supervisor and asks 
permission to talk to the em- 
ployee. 

When he receives permission, 
the requisitioner interviews the 
applicant. He does not discuss 
a release date, nor does he tell 
the applicant of his decision 
either to accept him or reject 
him at this time. 

The requisitioner then in- 
forms the employee’s super- 
visor of his decision, giving him 
the needed information to ef- 
fect the transfer. It is the 
releasing supervisor who noti- 
fies the employee that he has 
been accepted for the new po- 
sition. 

If there are several appli- 
cants, the final decision as to 
who is best qualified for the 
position is made by the requisi- 
tioner. If it is impossible to 
make a decision on the basis of 
merit and qualifications, length 
of service is usually the decid- 
ing factor. 
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If the employee’s supervisor 
feels he does not want him in- 
terviewed for the position he 
has requested, he can say so, 
giving his reasons. 

The requisitioner then refers 
the matter to his own imme- 
diate superior, who takes up 
the matter with the superior of 
the releasing supervisor. If an 
agreement cannot be reached 
at this level, the personnel 
representative usually recom- 
mends further action if it is 
advisable. 

The two supervisors must 
agree on the release date be- 
fore informing the employee 
that he will fill the vancancy. 

Office Employment Person- 
nel is then informed of the 
requisitioner’s decision and is 
given the needed information 


to make the transfer. The SPR 
form of the employee taking 
the position is then dated and 
placed in his personal record 
folder. 

The employee completes the 
forms and forwards them first 
to his supervisor for review 
and signature, then to the per- 
sonnel representative, and 
finally to an employment inter- 
viewer. The forms are reviewed 
every six months. The em- 
ployee is informed at the end 
of a year that it will be neces- 
sary to fill out a new form if 
he is still interested. 

The SPR form has proved its 
worth for Thompson Products, 
Inc. It has also helped promote 
a better understanding between 
employee and _ supervisor—a 
“down-to-earth” approach to 
“getting ahead.” 





“Look, forget you were 
@ concert pianist.” 
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Conferences 








Following is a list of NMA educational con- 
ferences dealing with various phases of man- 
agement development and leadership skills. 
Please make further inquiry as indicated. 





* 


April 22—Washington High School, South Bend, Ind. Sponsored 
by Michiana Area Council. Contact Raymond Stone, Kawneer 
Company, Niles, Mich. 


April 22—Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. Sponsored by 
Douglas Santa Monica Management Club. Contact John F. Allen, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, El Segundo, Calif. 


May 27—Salem Teachers College, Salem, Mass. Sponsored by 
New England Area Council. Contact Charles H. Poirier, Sylvania 
Electrical Products, Danvers, Mass. 


* 


Non-NMA Conferences of Interest 


May 11-12-13—Twelfth annual conference and convention of the 
American Institute of Industrial Engineers, Sheraton Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Inquiries: James E. McCartney, 12th An- 
nual A.I.I.E. Conference, Room 29, 4181 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 4. 


June 5-9—Eleventh annual Institute for Training Specialists, 
sponsored by Cornell University’s New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Industrial Management Center courses—Mechanization Policy and 
Planning, June 11-16; Capital Expenditure Analysis, June 11-16; 
Material Handling, June 18-30; Inventory Planning and Control, 
June 18-23. Inquiries: James R. Bright, Industrial Management 
Center, 370 Concord Road, Weston 93, Mass. 
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What'll You Have? 
Production workers at Volks- 
wagen factory take time out 
for coffee at vending center, 
typical of dozens of automatic 
“snack bars” at VW plants in 
Hannover and Wolfsburg, West 
Germany. Octagonal snack 
centers—complete with coin 
changers—offer full selection of 
hot and cold beverages, candy, 
pastry, fresh fruit and sand- 
wiches, as well as sandwich 
makings. Latter includes rolls 
and sliced meats and cheese. 
Volkswagen panel trucks with 
both side-opening and rear 
doors are widely used as de- 
livery-service vehicles by vend- 
ing machine operators in the 
United States and overseas. 


Safety Training Course 

An effective, low-cost safety 
training course for industrial 
foremen has been developed by 
the National Safety Council. 

Written by training-expert 
Glenn Griffin of the University 
of Michigan’s Bureau of Indus- 
trial Relations, the course con- 
sists of a series of six text book- 
lets entitled “Men and Motives 
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in Safety Supervision,” and a 
manual for discussion-group 
leaders. 

Each text booklet is for a 
one-hour training session for 
foremen. The leader’s manual 
tells how to set up meetings 
and apply the material to indi- 
vidual plant situations. 

Further information is avail- 
able from the Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


Novel Antennas 

Aluminum foil and plastic 
bags ... that’s what antennas 
for spacecraft are made of. 

At least at Lockheed Missiles 
and Space Division these are 
the materials from which scien- 
tists have fashioned a series of 
lightweight experimental an- 
tennas for the Air Force’s 
Wright Air Development Di- 
vision. 

Emmanuel Blasi, manager of 
the electromagnetics division, 
said the antennas—designed to 
fold into a small compact pack- 
age and then to unfurl or in- 
flate once the vehicle is in space 
—have been two years in de- 
velopment. 

The antennas, fabricated 
from clear Mylar film such as 
that used for food bags or from 
ordinary aluminum foil rein- 
forced by Mylar film, were pro- 
duced in a wide variety of de- 
signs. 

One is a six-foot sphere, or 

















balloon, and is highly directive the “log-periodic,” a triangular 
for point-to-point communica- affair along whose _ vertical 
tion. structures elements radiate 
Two other interesting designs horizontally in a zig-zag pat- 
are the “conical spire,” which tern. Both are designed for 
resembles a Christmas tree,and wide coverage of the globe. 


A Drink in the Sky 








Convair-built B-58 Hustler supersonic bomber that flies faster 
than twice the speed of sound on its revolutionary triangular- 
shaped wing was caught from this dramatic angle by photog- i 
rapher in chase plane below as the B-58 refueled from an Air 
Force KC-135 tanker. B-58, United States Air Force and Strategic 
Air Command’s newest and fastest bomber, is built at Fort Worth, 
Texas, by Convair Division of General Dynamics Corporation. 
Tanker is built for SAC by Boeing Airplane Company. 
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Supervisory Training 
Three new films for super- 
visory training have just been 
announced by Modern Manage- 
ment Films, a division of The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
Suitable for office or plant 
supervision, the films are short, 
16-mm sound and color motion 
pictures, designed to teach 
basic principles of supervision 
and stimulate discussion of 
supervisory problems. 

For further information 
write: Modern Management 
Films Division, The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. 


All About Delegation 

Roundtable Productions has 
announced the release of its 
sixth supervisory development 
film, “Breaking the Delegation 
Barrier.” The purpose of this 
new 30-minute film is to de- 
velop an understanding of dele- 
gation and what it can do to 
increase efficiency and promote 
personal growth at all levels of 
management. It is intended for 
use as a training aid in helping 
supervisors overcome their fear 
of delegating authority and re- 
sponsibility to their subordi- 
nates. 

For further information or 
preview prints, write the pro- 
ducer, Roundtable Productions, 
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You Can Use 




































275 South Beverly Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 


On Business and Sports 

A wide range of business 
education movies is available 
to business groups—free. Most 
of the 16mm sound films have 
been made by companies and 
associations to explain their 
operations. 

One of the newest films is 
“Life | Insurance—What It 
Means and How It Works,” 
which is offered by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

A perennial favorite is “What 
Makes Us Tick,” a cartoon ex- 
plaining the functions of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Dun & Bradstreet also offers 
three films: “Small Business, 
U. S. A.,” “Of Time and Sales- 


men” and “Credit—Man’s Con- 
fidence in Man.” 


Two new 16mm sound color 
movies—one on hunting and 
another on fishing—are being 
made available on free loan by 
Anheuser-Busch. 








“Tampa Tarpon  Tourna- 
ment” gives fishermen and 
others an exciting 14 minutes 
in the waters of Florida’s 
Tampa Bay. 

“Alaska Game Hunt” shows 
moose, grizzly bear and other 
big game in the 49th state. All 











NMA Club Anniversaries 
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5 Years: Harbinson-Walker Management 
RA aes ACRES ae Vandalia, Mo. 
¢ Harbinson-Walker Management 
ait Sheil acs. say ehnaiceriondvoin Fulton, Mo. 
Detroit Steel Corporation Man- 
IG II sci Sonesenpeeseccieaise: Portsmouth, Ohio 
15 Years: Columbus Auto Parts Manage- 
iss Columbus, Ohio 
Dextrex Management Associa- 
Ss obi ot eciiehicise ssadinv esha eeebanens Detroit, Mich. 
Union Steel Products Company 
Management Club .................... Albion, Mich. 
MAY 
5 Years: Convair Antelope Valley Man- 
agement Association, ................ Palmdale, Calif. 
Harbinson-Walker Management 
I ccteanhcetthriaitedhvsesasscietainatien ainsi Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Management Associa- 
tion Pensacola Club .................. Pensacola, Fla. 
15 Years: National Supply Management 
RINT Sais ih Ge ce kid anciak nkin'e .Torrance, Calif. 
Chrysler ABD Management 
NE iced Nita sapien talks ae Detroit, Mich. 


Kaukauna, Wis. 


Thilco Management Club 
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the hunting in this 14-minute 
film is done with a camera. 
Requests for the business 
education and sports movies 
should be sent to Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service at 3 East 
54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Consumers Want to Know” 

“Consumers Want to Know,” 
a 30-minute, 16mm sound film 
about Consumers Union and 
Consumer Reports, has just 
been completed, and prints are 
now available for rental or pur- 
chase by groups or individuals. 

According to a CU spokes- 
man, the new film presents a 
factual day-by-day account of 
how CU functions, how a test 
project is carried through from 
start to finish, how Consumer 
Reports is produced, and how 
CU speaks for consumers at 
Washington hearings. 

Prints of the new film are 
available for rental in color, 
and for purchase in color or 
black-and-white. The follow- 
ing rental rates apply: 1 day, 


$7.50; 2 days, $11.25; 1 week, 
$15. Color prints may be pur- 
chased for $125, black-and- 
white for $60. The film will be 
shipped postpaid by the CU 
Film Library in New York and, 
in the case of rental, the user 
will be responsible for return 
postage. 

Requests for the film should 
be made well in advance of 
showing date, and should in- 
clude alternate showing dates 
and the anticipated number in 
the audience (CU will send, 
without additional charge, a 
useful brochure for each mem- 
ber of the audience). 


ANSWERS to 


“On Your Toes” 
(1) C (6) C | 
(2) C (7) B | 
(3) D (83) B | 
(4) DandE (9) A | 
(5) B (10) A 





The eyes of the world are upon us, and our honor as a people 
has become a matter of the utmost consequence to be taken care 
of. If we give up our rights in this contest, a century to come will 
not restore us to the opinion of the world; we shall be stamped 
with the character of poltroons and fools. . . . Present incon- 
veniences are, therefore, to be borne with fortitude, and better 
times expected.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN LETTER TO HIS FRIEND, 
JAMES Bowpo1n, FEBRUARY 25, 1775. 
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Frogmen in a Missile Factory 
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Lockheed missilemen at work show a striking contrast to the 
usual photos of scientific laboratories or production lines. That’s 
because Lockheed is prime contractor on the Navy’s Polaris fleet 
ballistic missile, which is launched from submerged submarines. 
Missilemen approach submerged scale model launcher in testing 
facility to make adjustments. Photo is taken from camera port 
used for high speed motion picture cameras during actual launch. 
Underwater trajectory of dummy missile is photographed against 
grid pattern which shows on far wall of tank, and deviations from 
vertical ascent can be spotted. Cameras shoot from three sides, 
and electronic instrumentation within the dummy also records 
performance. 
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Planning Seminar April 23-29 , 


] 
, Directing-Motivating Seminar 

; April 30-May 6 
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WHERE? 
The Granville Inn, Granville, Ohio 
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This sword is the symbol of the American Can- 
cer Society. It is called the ‘‘Sword of Hope.”’ 
Grab hold! Every dollar you give brings new 
hope to cancer research. Fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check to CANCER c/o your post 
office. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 








